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ROTH BARRELS 


Sales, Purchasing, Engine: 
Development, Production, 
prise the Lyon War Produ 
Staff. Each has specific re 
sibilities taking precedenc« 
any other company duty 


On your SUB-CONTRACTS for f 
FABRICATED METAL PARTS — : 


@ Lyon's war production staff—with more than a year’s 
experience in expediting Prime Contracts and Sub- 
Contracts for fabricated sheet metal products—assures 
you quick and constructive action. 


This staff—representing all major departments in- 
volved in the problem—meets every day. To make 
every minute count, our field men are specially trained 
to gather all pertinent facts to permit speedy planning 
action by the War Production Staff. 


Back of this staff is one of the best equipped organi- 


zations in America for fabricating sheet metal. It oper- 
ates big, modern plants covering an area of over half a 
million square feet. Completely equipped toolrooms 
assure prompt production and maintenance of all nec- 
essary dies and jigs. 


So, if you have products or parts of products 
make for Uncle Sam that require fabrication of N 
to No. 30 gauge sheet steel ... let’s go. Lyon has 
facilities to make them for you in large quantities 
they “know how” to produce them the way you w 
them and to have them ready 
when you need them. Write for 
“Craftsmen in National Defense.” 


ade 
GET ALL THE FACTS: This compre- 


hensive brochure has been prepared to 

simplify the task of determining where 

Lyon facilities can be used to best advan- 

tage in accelerating armament production. 
. A copy is yours for the asking. 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Profits and Salaries First 


In his message to Congress next week 
the President will talk a lot about the 
inflationary effect of big profits, as well 
3; of uncontrolled prices and wages. 
His blitz against war profiteering, how- 
ever, is included for political rather than 
strictly economic reasons. All the money 
sterilized by taking away profits above 
6% and putting a ceiling on individual 
incomes will not bulk very large in cut- 
ing down the inflationary gap. But 

moves are seen as inescapable 
reliminaries to imposition of a wage- 
control program and eventual manda- 
tory labor priorities. Certainly, they will 
become inescapable once the President 
has publicly coupled contro] of profits 
with control of wages. 


Tying Congress’s Hands 


By announcing that he has instructed 
the National War Labor Board to grant 
wo more wage increases (except per- 
haps in cases of sub-standard pay) at 
the same time that he presents his 
excess-profits tax program, Roosevelt can 

t Congress in a vise. Congressional 
Ease to go along on the tax part of 
the program would then obviously re- 
sult in a breakdown of the Labor Board 
structure, perhaps of the no-strike agree- 
ment. At least, it would react on labor 
morale and produce a wave of slow- 
downs. 

There is a significant similarity be- 
tween Roosevelt’s wage-stabilization pro- 
gam and the “Equality of Sacrifice” 
3a broached by the United Auto 
Vorkers last month. U.A.W. offered 
to take overtime pay in war bonds if 
profits were cut to 3%, salaries to $25,- 
000, and if over-all price ceilings and 
rationing were imposed on consumer 
goods. Roosevelt isn’t going as far on 
tither wages or profits as the U.A.W., 
but the parallel is there. 


The Problem of Costs 


Under any freezing of the economic 
structure, at least any immediately in 
view, costs will continue to creep up- 
ward—through a multitude of service 
and overhead items, obsolescence of ma- 
chinery, use of substitutes, and the like. 
And the Office of Price Administration 
i$ not prepared to recognize cost in- 
creases as automatic grounds for a price 
nse as long as profits can absorb the 
extra cost. This is particularly true in 
the case of indirect semi-concealed cost 
increases that become dominant when 
direct costs are frozen. 
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OPA is determined not to become in- 
volved in elaborate cost-analysis pro- 
cedures. It will stand on its ceiling 
prices as long as out-of-pocket costs 
are met—with a little bit over—and the 
company has a reasonably decent gen- 
eral profit position. 

A particularly common and insidious 

cost increase will result from operation 
of civilian businesses at less than ca- 
pacity. And although no final decision 
has been reached, OPA is inclined to be 
tough on this point. “The real prob- 
lem is whether we can pay for priorities 
through the price system and yet avoid 
inflation.” 
@ Making It Tough—Perhaps most im- 
portant of all—OPA sees that part of its 
job is to make civilian business so un- 
attractive as to force more and more 
firms into war production. 


Price Control—Everybody’s Job 


OPA is moving into over-all price con- 
trol and rationing without the organ- 
ization that will be necessary to pin 
down the controls. Private policing— 
everybody watching everybody else—is 
what it comes down to in the end. 

Yet OPA must be on hand to receive 

complaints, interpret regulations, in- 
vestigate violations, and adjust hardship 
cases. It’s an on-the-ground-job requir- 
ing personnel running into the thou- 
sands, exclusive of local rationing 
boards. Several hundred field offices are 
planned but the task of setting them 
up and staffing them has got OPA tied 
in knots. Deputy Administrator John 
Hamm will succeed Frank Bane in 
charge of field operations; these have 
been handled, to date, by a dozen re- 
gional offices. 
@ No Politicians—Not the least of Hen- 
derson’s worries is to keep his field 
organization out of the hands of poli- 
ticlans. 


Industry’s Sugar Quotas 


The monthly sugar quota which OPA 
has allotted to all segments of the food 
manufacturing industry, except can- 
ners and freezers of fruits and vege- 
tables, and packers of meats, fish, and 
poultry is 70% of the amount used 
during the corresponding month of 
1941. 

Restaurants, and all institutions pro- 
viding food services, except manufac- 
ture of food products, will be given 
monthly allotments of 50% of the 
amount used during the corresponding 
month of 1941 or of the amount used 
during March, 1942. Home consumers 


will be given one pound every two week: 
until June 27. 

Canners, freezers, and packers will be 
given enough sugar to process all th« 
food that they can produce, but thc 
average amount of sugar that can gi 
into each unit is limited by specia 
OPA tables. For example, fruit can 
ners are limited to 90% of the average 
amount of sugar used per unit of al! 
grades during 1941. Thus, where 106 
bags of sugar may have produced 1,00( 
cases of canned peaches, last year, 9( 
bags must produce the same amount 
for the same company this year. 


To Avoid Cross Hauls 


As the sugar-rationing machinen 
starts to spin, not only the sweet stuff 
but also the means of transporting it ar 
being doled out. WPB, dividing the 
U.S. into eight zones, has ordered re- 
finers to ship only into their own or ad 
jacent zones so as to avoid cross hauls on 
domestically refined direct-consumption 
sugar (other types are exempt). 

Rumors that similar restrictions will 
be applied to furniture, canned goods, 
and other bulky articles, though plenti- 
ful in Washington, are premature. It’s 
relatively easy to lift cross hauls on sugar 
without seriously affecting brand names, 
for sugar has never been a big user of ad- 
vertising. But limiting the marketing 
areas of Del Monte or Simmons would 
be something else again. Drastic regula- 
tions aren’t likely until brand names 
have gone through the wringer of stand- 
ardization and the development of “‘vic- 
tory models.” 

e Study Continues—Meanwhile, OPA 
and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion are studying the situation. 


Direct Action on Patents 


Trustbuster Thurman Arnold's re- 
lentless drive against foreign-controlled 
patent alliances (page 19) culminated 
this week in the President's instruc- 
tions to Alien Property Custodian Leo 
Crowley to seize patents, owned di- 
rectly and indirectly by alien enemies, 
which may serve war production or na- 
tional needs. In his survey to determine 
what patents will be taken, Crowley will 
be guided by the investigations which 
Amold has already made. To assure to 
this country the benefit of such patents, 
he may either take control of a com- 
pany—as he did this week by taking 
100% of the common stock of the 
Schering Corp., a drug house hereto- 
fore held by foreign nationals—or simply 
seize foreign-owned or controlled pat- 


5 


CLUE No.2... The battery of compressors above is used to com- 
press petroleum gases to make ethyl chloride. This chemical is 
very necessary but there is not adrop of it in the finished product. 


CLUE No. 4...This research engineer is using an optical pyrometer 
to tell, by color, temperature of an exhaust valve in an engine 
running “wide open.” Research is very important in this industry. 


CLUE No. 6...The final clue is an easy one—if you’re an automotive 
or petroleum engineer. These machines are “C.F.R.” knock rating 
engines which are used in the six gasoline-testing laboratories. 


CLUE No. 1... The basic raw materials used are—salt, sulphur, sea 
water, molasses, lead and petroleum gas. This picture shows purt 
of the equipment for evaporating salt brines to produce table sa!i 


CLUE No.3 ...Tons ofthe various ingredients that make the finished 
product are blended in these weigh tanks at one time. They meas- 
ure the ingredients accurately to within one part in ten thousand. 


CLUE No. 5... Painting a drum to ship the product overseas for 
war use. Each drum is cleaned and painted gray each time used, so 
the least leak of brightly colored product would show immediately. 
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ents where there are no corporate com- 
plications. a ; 

It won't be APC’s invariable policy, 
however, to make such patents gen- 
erally available to U. S. companies if 
roduction by U. S. companies which 
now have the use of them is adequate. 
Nor is licensing necessary to make sure 
that control of such patents doesn’t 
revert to their alien enemy owners after 
the wal. 

Exercise of the seizure power by- 
asses Congress on legislation to “draft” 
and license any patents, foreign or do- 
mestic. Such a bill is now before the 
Senate’s patents committee. The com- 
mittee will move on to consideration 
of more fundamental reforms of the 
patent law, Thurman Arnold’s long- 
term goal. 


Checking on Metals, Not Tires 


Rumors that a survey of scrap collec- 
tion in New England foreshadows requi- 
ationing of hoarded tires is flatly denied 
by OPA. Object of spot checking by 
Henderson’s men is to determine how 
waste materials, principally metals, are 
flowing. 

Probability is, however, that sale of 
new and used tires to the government 
will be urged sooner or later. The old 
tire supply is expected to loosen up as 
more and more jaloppies are jacked up 
or sold by their owners. 


Toward Complete Allocation 


With the Production Requirements 
Plan, which grants priority ratings only 
for limited quantities of goods, now 
established as the standard form of con- 
tol over manufacturers’ use of mate- 
als, WPB is busy closing off the vari- 
ous open-end orders which grant a 
rating on unlimited quantities. The 
various blanket or P orders are being 
allowed to expire, even those governing 
munitions manufacture. 

This week, WPB decided soon to stop 
issuing the individual PD-1 certificates 
that have been widely used by manufac- 
turers who need priority help on a few 
items to fill pacilic contracts. Pending 
that step, PD-1 certificates issued to any 
manufacturer will be limited to a 
nonth’s supply of the material involved. 
» Next—Toughest step will be to shut 
down on the PD-3 certificates issued by 
the Army and the Navy. 


Publicizing “No-Strike” Pledge 


Announcement by Chairman Davis 
of the War Labor Board that strikes in 
var industries in the first three months 
ot 1942 resulted in the loss of only 
332,000 man days, less than .06 of 1% 
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of total, reflected a demand by leaders 
of organized labor that the Administra- 
tion give prominence to the manner in 
which labor is carrying out its no-strike 
pledge. The strike loss in the first 
quarter was said by Mr. Davis to have 
been only one-fifteenth of the corres- 
ponding period of 1941, taking into 
consideration that the number of men 
on war jobs had increased 34 times. 

To eliminate confusion on overlap- 
ping strike figures, NWLB alone will 
issue official government statistics on 


war production interruptions due to 
labor trouble. 


NWLB’s Powers 


Labor chiefs who have been involved 
in a controversy with William P. Withe- 
row, president of the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers, over NWLB’s 
power to pass on union shop disputes 
apparently carried their point this week 
when the four employer members of 
NWLB joined with others on the board 


Federal Security Administrator Mc- 
Nutt used to be denounced by or- 
ganized labor as the “Hoosier Hitler” 
—now he’s “our good friend Paul” 
to all the A.F.L. and C.1.O. bigwigs. 
That transformation, which culmi- 
nated in McNutt’s appointment to 
direct the new War Manpower Com- 
mission—a post in which he will ex- 
ercise a virtual czardom over the U.S. 
labor market—is one of the most re- 
markable developments in a political 
career distinguished by remarkable 
versatility as well as remarkable ad- 
ministrative ability. 

As governor of Indiana in 1935, 
McNutt declared martial law in Vigo 
County to end a general strike which 
grew out of an A.F.L. dispute with 
the Columbia Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co. in Terre Haute (BW —Jul. 
27'35,p8). A stubborn man, he kept 
the National Guardsmen on patrol in 
Vigo County long after the general 
strike was over. Clubbing, tear gas, 
and unsheathed bayonets made the 
incident an occasion for labor protest 
ineetings all over the country. 

Since that time the strength of 
organized labor has more than treb- 
led, and the growth of union in- 
fluence as a factor important to po- 
litical destinies has not been lost on 
McNutt. Appointed Federal Security 
Agency boss in 1939, McNutt im- 
mediately accommodated himself to 
the labor crowd with which he had 
to work. Unionists found him a very 
different person from the commander- 
in-chief of the Indiana National 
Guard. When his name came up as 
a candidate for manpower chief, 
many union heads were quick to 
point out that, from organized labor's 
point of view, he was close to being 
ideal—more acceptable than Sidney 
Hillman who is being elbowed out 
of the top spot in war labor affairs 
(page 76). 

“He’s a politician on the make,” 


McNutt Takes Over Labor—and Vice Versa 


was the way one labor man charac- 
terized McNutt when asked how 
labor support now could be recon- 
ciled with his record. “He'll give us 
every single break he can. He's 
looking for votes. The only time 
he doesn’t think about what his 
chances for nomination will be at the 
1948 Democratic convention is when 
he stops to wonder whether he can 
make it in ’44.” 

But McNutt’s new post as Man 
power Commissioner is no political 
sinecure. He’s got to do a job lest 
more than his own ambitions go 
crashing down. 

His War Manpower Commission 
will have advisers from the War, 
Navy, Agriculture, and Labor De- 

artments as well as representatives 

from WPB, Selective Servicc, and 
the Civil Service Commission. But 
under an executive order, McNutt 
as chairman is empowered to make 
policies which will be followed by 
all government agencies touching the 
supply and training of manpower. 

Whether America’s war industries 
operate at peak is largely dependent 
on how well he can organize the 
labor market and utilize better than 
50,000,000 men and women in the 
factories and the fields that supply 
the war machine. 


The Webster Double-Service Valve incorporates a 
Webster Thermostatic Trap and a Webster Radiator 
Supply Valve in a single compact unit. The trap part 
keeps a down-feed supply riser cleared of condensate, 
discharging it into the radiator. The valve part governs 
steam admission to the radiator. 


Saves six 
Fittings 


Every time a Webster Double-Service 


Valve is used it replaces two units— 
a trap and a valve. 


Saves six or more items of pipe and 
fittings. 


Saves critical materials. 
Saves pipe and steamfitter’s time. 


That is why keen-minded engineers 
have called for unprecedented quan- 
tities of this Webster device in con- 
nection with cantonments, military 
hospitals, ordnance plants and other 
war production plants of one-story 
construction. 


The Webster Double-Service Valve 
fits splendidly wherever there is a 
downfeed supply to a direct radiator 
or convector. 


In addition to the other savings, the 
cast iron body of the Double-Service 
Valve conserves needed brass. 


Dimensions and other information 
onthe Webster Double-Service Valve 
are given in Bulletin 722-D, sent on 
request. Good deliveries for military 
and war production requirements on 
appropriate priorities. 


View shows downfeed supply riser, Webster Double- 
Service Valve, convector radiator and Webster Radia- 
tor Trap asinstalled in a U. S. Army Air Corps Hospital 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO.. Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam — 
Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Esr. 188 
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in subscribing to a statement that the 
board could deal with any issue in dis- 
pute between labor and management. 


The board declared that Mr. Withe- 


| row’s stand was contrary to the pledge 
| of industry and labor to settle all dis- 
| putes by peaceful means. 


New Boss for Brewster 


For the first time this week the gov- 
crnment seized a plant—Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp.—because of management 
trouble rather than labor trouble. Here- 
tofore, the military’s troubles with man- 
agement, those without any labor angles 
at all as at Republic and Consolidated, 
have been pas ae by measures short of 
direct seizure. 

There had been reports of a slow- 

down at Brewster's plants before the 
President ordered the Navy to seize it. 
But the chief trouble was that, despite 
two shakeups in the company manage- 
ment, Brewster's production of Navy 
fighters was far behind schedule. ‘The 
company is also supposed to have 
bogged down in development work on 
a new dive bomber. 
@ Not Forgotten—Brewster was __in- 
volved in ‘Truman committee revela- 
tions of the subcontract brokerage activi- 
ties of Leon K. Shanack. 


Stamp Plan Out 


. Washington has made an about-face 
on its plan for allocating machine tools 
by the issuance of stamps (BW —Apr. 
18’42,p16). The decision to abandon 
the stamp plan came as a complete sur- 
prise to machine-tool builders, to whom 
it was outlined at their spring meeting 
in Chicago last week. The industry had 
assumed, from statements made by offh- 
cials of the ‘Tool Section of the WPB 
that the plan would be put into effect 
by midsummer or sooner. 

Last-minute decision to throw the 

scheme out is attributed to the fact that 
critics saw numerous “bugs” in it, in- 
cluding the necessity for establishing a 
sizable force of technical experts to op- 
erate it successfully. 
e Ratings Go On—Washington now re- 
ports that the present system of priority 
ratings, with a master preference list of 
war contractors, will be retained. Only 
alteration may be the revision of the 
master list more frequently, possibly 
every 30 days. 


Equalizer on Pork Prices 


Information leaked before OPA froze 
prices of pork cuts at the Mar. 3-7 
level, and a good many sellers got ready 
in advance by establishing artificial 
prices for that period. 


But OPA has foxed them. | 

the pork order to make the 
each seller the highest price he tained 
in the period Feb. 16-20 plus a defini. 
hgure representing OPA’s estiniate of 
the price rise between this pe! 
March 3-7. The pork sellers. who 
under the previous arrangem: had 
established high prices for these] 
had been bidding up the price hogs 
to a point where competitors. with 
prices frozen at lower levels, co 
afford to buy. 
@ More to Come—Henderson recienizes 
that, with 40% of pork supply going 
abroad, the revised ceiling won't . 
enough to keep hog prices in line. 
Rationing is in the cards. 


Cives, 


1 not 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


“For want of a nail the shoe was 
lost . 

For want of the battle the kingdom 

was lost, 

And all for the want of a horseshoe 

nail.” 

The overwhelming responsibility for 
horseshoe nails has just been assigned 
to Stephen Mahon, chief of the Bam, 
Poultry, and Miscellaneous Equipment 
Section of the Farm Machinery and 
Equipment Branch of the Division of 
Industry Operations of the War Pro 
duction Board. 

Next time Congress considers labor 
legislation Senator Pepper, a frequent 
Administration spokesman, will offer an 
amendment limiting salaries paid by 
war contractors to $25,000. 

Medical diathermy short-wave sets 
will be registered by the Federal Com 
munications Commission as an anti 
espionage precaution. Such apparatus is 
readily convertible into radio transmit 
ters. Of a total of 75,000 units, between 
50,000 and 60,000 are in hospitals and 
physicians’ offices. FCC may decide to 
confiscate sets in other hands. 

Rumors persist that certain officials 
plan to “get” Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, War Shipping Administrator, for 
political and other reasons. 

Washington isn’t very happy about 
rubber and motor company announce 
ments of research in the development 
of rubberless tires. Even though such 
statements have been well-qualified, 
they stimulate an unwise optimism on 
the part of motorists which finds its 
reflection in a resumption of jack-rabbit 
starts, hairpin turns, and fast driving. 
Ever since tires were made, the scien- 
tists have been trying to find substitutes, 
and it was only a few years ago that they 
finally worked out an acceptable syn- 
thetic. 

—Business W cek’s 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Automobile Production. . 


Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). . 


Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)......... 2.00... 20... cece cece ee. sa 
Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


Bituminous 
TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 


Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). 


Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). . 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).. 


Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). 


‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). 
‘Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 


:Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) . 

Py (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). Bee age ght cs dilate ae a ae Sach ie 
ugar (raw, delivered New lf a a eae i ene ei 

ted markets, m,: Sms i savdisi nied alate a RE aia ile 

‘Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).............. 

‘Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.). 


‘Cane (middling, ten d 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...................60004.. 


Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 


**U. §. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 
**U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable) 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 


Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 


Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


U. S$. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 


Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


‘Preliminary, week ended April 18th. 
** New series. 


+ Revised. 


# Not available. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*179.2 


97.6 
21,720 
$29,851 
3,308 
3,545 
1,875 


83 

53 
$6.091 
$11.624 
-12% 
224 


231.6 
153.9 
185.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.14 
3.74¢ 
20.26¢ 
$1.29 
22.50¢ 


61.8 
4.26% 
**2.33% 
**0.97% 
1.00% 
4% 


24,725 
31,502 
6,948 
846 
16,446 
3,724 
2,890 
2,415 


Preceding 
Week 


178.5 


97.2 
22,996 
$28,299 
3,321 
3,543 
2,019 


8% 


24,799 
30,883 
6,975 
849 
15,776 
3,726 
3,170 
2,384 


Month 
Ago 


176.8 


99.0 
28,875 
$31,717 
3,357 
3,692 
1,842 


87 

46 
$6.967 
$11.474 
+ 24% 
193 


229.7 
154.2 
181.7 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.21 
3.74¢ 
19.55¢ 
$1.311 
22.50¢ 


64.8 
4.30% 
2.35% 
0.94% 
1.00% 

5% 


25,010 
31,031 
7,035 
825 
15,759 
3,826 
3,161 
2,351 


6 Months 
Ago 


160.8 


97.8 
85,600 
$13,202 
3,314 
4,111 
1,858 


92 
58 
$5.763 
$10.283 
+13% 
178 


205.9 
144.7 
153.4 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.10 
3.50¢ 
16.12¢ 
$1.301 
22.50¢ 


77.0 
4.29% 
2.13% 
0.72% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,640 
29,385 
6,568 
990 
14,378 
3,763 
5,234 
2,313 


Yeor 
Ago 


144.8 


96.0 
99,945 
$15,898 
2,897 
3,753 
180 


85 

28 
$5.387 
$8.989 
+41% 
267 


185.9 
134.9 
135.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.025¢ 
$0.88 
3.37¢ 
11.07¢ 
$1.246 
22.90¢ 


74.7 
4.34% 
b+ 4 
0.82% 
1.00% 
4-4% 


23,577 
27,163 
5.530 
934 
13,494 
3,798 
6,264 
2,286 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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| reassuring these days to see thiose 
sturdy Bell System trucks along the 


Ready to go anywhere nyse 


They are mechanized motor units, 5 ich 


has a highly skilled crew; each has its 
a OU | C K LY own tools, power and materials. Thiey 
are ready and efficient and can be 


mobilized anywhere, any time. And 
there are more than 27,000 of them. 


This is just one way the Bell System is 
prepared to keep lines open and ready 
for war-time service — no matter when vortant 
or where the test may come. Preside 
message 
f Brev 
duction 
States | 
violatec 
ment 0 
page & 


o mm & 


"We'll keep ‘em rolling 
— wherever the 
war needs call.'* 
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Spring Production Offensive 


Washington munitions generals also issue marching orders 
and business finds it wise to anticipate their commands. But plan 
of attack on inflation still raises questions. 


Japan's announcement of American 
yomber raids on four important cities 
_Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, and Kobe 
page 30)—overshadowed domestic busi- 
yess developments this week. “Giving 
+ back to the Japs’ seemed more im- 
portant, at least a the moment, than 
President Roosevelt's coming inflation 
message to Congress, the Navy’s seizure 
of Brewster Aeronautical, the War Pro- 
duction Board’s charges that United 
States Steel and Jones & Laughlin had 
yolated priorities ratings, the appoint- 
nent of a War Manpower Commission 
page 84), and the Treasury’s plan to 
ang doorbells to increase sales of war 
avings bonds. 


Uneasy Axis 


The attacks on the Japanese main- 
ind suggest a slight, but significant, 
change in the nature and conduct of 
the war. Heretofore, the approach of 
pring has put the opponents of the 
|xis on tenterhooks: Where will the 
next attack be launched? In Libya, 
Russia, India, or Australia? Defense 
considerations have been uppermost. 
And they still are. 

But now the Axis, too, has its un- 
easy moments. Raids on Japanese-con- 
trolled islands—Wake, Marcus, the Gil- 
berts, the Marshalls, and the Philippines 
-and on home cities are bound to raise 
questions in the Nipponese military 
mnd about the proper disposition of 
ttoops and warships. Similarly, the ac- 
cclerated tempo of Royal Air Force as- 
aults on Germany and occupied France 
poses problems for the German High 
Command: Are the raids simply for 
the purpose of disrupting production? 
Or are they the prelude to an invasion 
of the continent? And the Nazis are 
tiking no chances. Land mines are 
reported to have been laid in the 
Sambre-Meuse district of occupied Bel- 
gum to slow the approach of an invad- 
ing army. 


Two-Way War Strategy 


However, the newly-found offensive 
strength of the United Nations does not 
change the basic character of the war. 
Indeed, it consolidates it. Today, more 
than ever, Germany and Japan must 
gither their remaining strength in a 
quick all-out drive to effect a juncture 
m the Middle East (BW—Feb.14’42, 
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p13)—the Japanese coming through the 
Indian Ocean or perhaps India, and the 
Germans moving either through Turkey, 
the Caucasus, or Africa. That not only 
would give both Axis partners access to 
vital supplies, but it would drive the 
United Nations out of key assault points 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia, from which 
to start a major offensive. 

Thus, the Axis strategy seems clear- 
cut—to intensify attacks during the next 
few months and ignore, if possible, the 
harrying operations of United Nations 
forces. 


Textile Program 


Meanwhile, the problem of boosting 
production as rapidly as possible pos- 
sessed the War Production Board this 
week as usual. President Roosevelt gave 
WPB authority to requisition machin- 
ery whenever necessary to speed arms 
output; this represents an important 
extension of a previous ruling which 


empowered WPB to take over only idle 
equipment. 

Furthermore, WPB laid down rules 
governing cotton textile output, allot- 
ting various percentages of looms to 
critical osnaburgs and bag  sheetings. 
Since civilian goods have to be cut to 
ailow for military needs, allocations em 
phasis in the future will be on the work 
clothes and other necessary goods and 
away from luxuries. 

Textile millmen were frankly pleased 
with the order. Previously, they've gone 
to Washington, saying: “Tell us what 
you want, and we'll make it.” Now 
they've been told. And this is in keep- 
ing with the trend toward more specific 
directions from Washington—regimen- 
tarianism, so to speak. The crackdown 
on the steel companies and the Navy's 
assumption of control of Brewster Acro 
nautical (regardless of what further facts 
may develop) are testimony that Wash- 
ington intends to spare no feelings in 
the drive to speed war production. Bus- 
iness men would be wise to take their 
cue from these events. 


, . 
Stockholders’ Meetings 
Instead of waiting for the WPB or 
the Office of Price Administration to 
issue conversion, allocation, or conserva- 
tion orders, they might do well to an- 
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The expected has happened (BW— 
Jan.31'42,p13)._ Not only has non- 


durable-goods_ production flattened 


out, but actually it has turned down. 
Loss of wool, silk, rubber, and other 
supplies, and lack of shipping space 
for petroleum, sugar, leather, etc., 


have pinched output. But the produc- 
tion of ships, tanks, planes, ordnance, 
machinery, etc. continues to accel- 
erate. From now on it is probable the 
two curves will move farther apart— 
heavy goods going up and light goods 
more or less holding steady. 


13 


ticipate federal action. It’s good busi- 
ness these days to do what Washington 
wants and the war effort requires. Ap- 
parently there is a growing recognition 
of this. At the annual meeting of Chrys- 
ler Corp. this week, K. ‘T. Keller, presi- 
dent, emphasized the speed with which 
the company’s plants have converted to 
arms Output; similarly, Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of General Electric, 
boasted that G. E. was well up on its 
schedules; and officials of both U. 
Rubber and B. F. Goodrich declared 
that everyone had a duty to conserve 
rubber 


The President's Message 


President Roosevelt’s _ price-control 
message will suggest how far the gov- 
ernment is willing to go in regimenting 
our economy. So far, there’s been much 


TEMPO D’S TEMPO 


What to do with the ever-increasing 
stream of visitors to Temporary Build- 
ing D, home of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, is a problem, With only 
a few private ofhces and fewer confer- 


talk about a freeze, but wages still are 
a ticklish problem. And Secretary Mor- 
genthau is still reluctant to implement 
such a plan with forced savings. By 
means of a house-to-house canvass, the 
Treasury hopes to persuade people to 
invest 10% of their earnings in war 
bonds. 

The efficacy of the Treasury scheme 
is open to question. First, it would 
raise only $11,000,000,000—hardly 
enough to close the inflation gap. Sec- 
ond, it overburdens the low-income fam- 
ily as against the high-income family. 
It’s tougher for the $1,500-a-year man 
to put aside 10% of his buying power 
than for the $5,000-a-year man. And 
if the object is to spread the burden 
of consumer abstinence equitably, grad- 
uated savings rates—as in England (page 
38)—would seem to be in order. 


ence rooms available, the long barrack- 
like corridors are scenes of stand-up 
conferences like the one above in 
which representatives of the laundry 
and dry cleaning trades are telling their 
tire troubles to OPA, or (below) sugar 
processors with rationing problems. 


If Juice Runs 


WPB ready to pro: 
cover-all order making 


ossible 


rationing of power anywhere 


as soon as need appear 


The War Production Boar 
ping up into one big limitat 
the rules and regulations for 
tioning anywhere in the U. § 

The order will be out wit! 
days, ready for instant applic 
only when necessary, in any ai 
kilowatt peak requirements 
usable generating capacity ley 
occasion for rationing is expect 
not altogether predictable. 

@ How It Works—The order b 

up is almost identical in cha I 
that which got its baptism in the sout! 
eastern power shortage last fall (BW 
Nov.8’41,p16). It stipulates that uti 
ties must so operate their facilities 
to get the most out of generat 
transmission interchange. It lists 
bidden uses for electricitv—the unnece 
sary illumination of signs, displays, de: 
orations, etc., as well as air conditioning 
for human comfort alone. It establishe 
quotas for power consumption, wit 
exempt and nonexempt categories 
consumers. 

Functionally, this is “if and 
machinery pure and simple, because 
except for each individual utility o 
erator’s idea of what maximum integra 
tion means to his system, none of the 
restrictive clauses comes into operatio: 
until WPB’s Power Branch stakes out 
a power shortage area. ‘There isn’t even 
any restriction on adding new loads, 
though WPB’s general “‘stop” 
construction necessarily limits the avail 
able market for new loads. 

@ No Waiting for Initials—Administra 
tively, however, this order-in-the-making 
1S much more than a case of getting the 
garage door padlocked before the tires 
are stolen. In the first place, with this 

order handy, WPB’s Power Branch st taff 
cdn curtail juice overnight without t! 

red tape of drafting an applicable he 
and getting it initialed by other WPB 
sections. In the curtailment programs 
ahead it’s that kind of spot action which 
may be required—a shortage resulting 
from a disabled generator won't wait for 
clearances. 

In addition to providing this tum. 
around-on-a-dime flexibility, the ration 
ing order lets other utility regulatory 
agencies, federal and state alike, know 
what the score is in advance of the play 

In the important industrial areas 
where WPB’s Power Branch has been 
worried about shortages for some time, 
advance precautions can be taken Sim 
larly, areas relying on waterpower wont 
be taking chances on drought this yeat. 


order mn 
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y BDependency No Deferment 


Family men will be drafted unless they have—or find—a 
iob essential to the war. That's the significance of the War 
Department bill providing allowances for dependents. 


Family men moved a long step closer 
» Army service this week as the John- 
on-Edmiston bill was submitted to the 
\(ilitary Affairs Committees of both 
jouses of Congress. The bill provides 
,jotments and allowances for depend- 
eats of conscripts and enlisted men and 
it incorporates official War Department 
policy on how dependency should be 
handled. 

(he bill has two parts. Title I was 
drafted in the office of the Secretary of 
War and is assured of full Administra- 
ton backing. It provides that $20 out 
of a private soldier's monthly pay (which 
is soon to be $42 a month), supple- 


widier's dependents. If his family con- 
ists of a dependent wife, the govern- 
ment will contribute $20 so that her 
monthly income will be $40. If there 
isa wife and one child, the federal con- 
tribution will amount to $30, and provi- 
sion is made for a further $10 a month 
for each additional child. 

For no wife, but one dependent child, 
$20 will be checked out of the soldier's 
pay and the government grant will be 
515. Two motherless children will re- 
ceive $25 from Washington and $10 
will be allowed for each additional child. 
A divorced wife drawing alimony gets 
$20 from the soldier and $20 from the 
gwernment. A dependent parent, $20 
plus $15. And provision is made for 
allotments and allowances for all types 
of dependency of a secondary nature up 
to an aggregate of $50 a month. 

(his part of the legislation is to be 
aimimstered by the War and Navy 
Departments and is assured of quick 
passage. 

Title II of the Johnson-Edmiston bill 
‘, however, another matter. Its provi- 
wons do not have the sanction of the 
War Department and the Administra- 
tion has not as yet indicated how it 
tands on them. ‘Title II provides for 
additional allowances for anyone cligible 
to receive benefits under Title I. Wiith- 
out setting amounts, it undertakes to 
empower the Federal Security Agency 
0 disburse “assistance payments to any 
individual” who the administrator finds 
‘does not have sufficient income and 
resources to provide him with a reason- 
able subsistence.” The amount to be 
pad out under these circumstances is 
0 be determined by the administrator 
m the basis of the facts in each indi- 
vidual case. 

_ Title II is highly controversial and is 
ixely to be shorn from the bill unless 
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DEBATE DELAYED 


The fireworks which Senator Con- 
nally was to have touched off this 
week in defense of his bill suspend- 
ing the closed shop for the duration 
have been postponed in response to 
a “personal and official’’ request by 
the President, who is expected to deal 
with the subject in his anti-inflation 
message to Congress and an address 
to the nation (page 5). 


Administration backing is forthcoming. 
It will draw attacks from both the econ- 
omy bloc in Congress and from the 
group which is anxious that no cushions 
be provided to deter soldiers’ wives from 
immediately entering the labor market 
and easing the imminent manpower 
shortage (page 7). 

Meanwhile, until the Johnson-F.dmis- 
ton bill is passed, family men can con- 


sider that their dependents constitute 
immunity to conscription. In the legal 
sense there is no foundation for this, 
for there are no automatic deferments. 
But as a practical matter, widespread 
military induction of family men in all 
countries is contingent on making pro- 
visions for dependents (table below) 

In the U.S. in the last war, depend- 
ents of men who were called for mili 
tary service received, under a 1917 law 
later amended, government allowances 
which aggregated $300,000,000. The 
program was administered then, and not 
too well, by a specially created Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department. There are numerous cases 
on record of wives whose dependency 
checks came as much as three or four 
months late; and there is one scandal 
involving a sweetheart of the regiment 
who was getting twelve checks a month 
as the alleged dependent of twelve dif- 
ferent buck privates. 

To avoid such mishaps, which took a 
toll of soldier morale, the Army and 
Navy are not going to let the adminis 
tration of the new program get out of 
their hands. And by this fall, when 
local draft boards run out of 1-A regis- 
trants (men without dependents who 
are immediately available for induction) 
and levies are made on the 3-A group, 
GHQ wants to be certain that an effi 
cient, smooth-running system of de 
pendent payments is ready to operate. 

Inevitably, the mass army now con 
templated will have to be built on men 
who are currently deferred. ‘This means 
tighter handling of occupational defer 
ment, but primarily the dependency 
status of some 65%-—70% of all present 
registrants will go by the boards as a 
factor holding up induction. 

This doesn’t mean that men 
classified as 3-A should start winding 
up their civilian affairs. But it does 
mean that those of them who are 
healthy, who work in non-essential in 
dustries, and who are thinking about 
next year had better recast their plans 
to encompass the possibility of Army 
service in 1943. 

In a move to emphasize to the public 
the intrinsically temporary nature of all 
deferments, Selective Service is not 
waiting for the Johnson-Edmiston bill 


now 


Country 


eT" as Senet eee 
Germany 


Monthly Subsidies for Soldiers’ Dependents 


(In American dollars where current fate of exchange is available) 


Wife and 
One Child 


Dependent 


* Only if no member of the family is employed. 


Maximum 
Allowance 
$73.79 
200 Marks 
No Limit 
$58.75 
No Limit 
$30.19 


be cheaper to leave the | 


home 
Another open question is sionit Ic 
cance of the age of the reg 
present no distinction is m 
retically, a man of 44 is as ; to he 
called as a man of 24. In 
course, borderline questions ass cars 
pendency, physical condition, | 14 taxes 
pation are decided one way f 
another for an older man. , rhe 
This situation might be 
any time by an Army dccis 
for men by age groups. Suc! 
opposed by manpower thx 
who argue that it risks too ea | 
CONVERTING TRUCKS Co., Detroit, converted a 33-ft. haul- tion po te best soldier supply, that _— 
away truck into a bus which seats 45 the war goes on for years, | m 
Highway auto carriers, which ap- and will hold as many more standees. would be left with nothing bu 
peared to be just so many white ele- There are about 5,000 haulaway trucks ‘'® Supplement the 1,200,0 
‘ Tie : youngsters that come of agc 
phants when automobile production — of modern design in existence that can *y4_.° + 


; hey point out too that ther 
ceased, may soon be back on the high- be converted into buses. Latest con- of soldierly duties that olde: 


ways carrying war workers to and from _ version jobs which are about to leave _ handle satisfactorily, and that the greate; 
their jobs. At a cost of $500 for non- the Baker plant are streamlined and obligations and poorer physical cond 


ptiority materials, Baker Driveway have improved seating arrangements. tion of the older men automaticall 
: provide a fair balance of age groups. 
Despite all these uncertainties a1 Res 
despite the fact that no hard and fas Georg 
decision is required until late this year to pu 
Hershey is going ahead now with the cans it 
reclassification. He is doing so in order a he 
to push men into the essential occu 


a cant 
the tr 
“Geor 
ynloac 


questi 
imper 
W hen 

i bande 


his sic 
tions. Expectation is that men be sce ® Rec 
themselves classified 3-A will look f twpica 
ty} 


a job that will put them into 3-B. 
This is not thought of as draft dodg 
ing. Draft boards will be encouraged t treigh 
suggest such action. In fact the idea margi 
sought is that all essential jobs that are handl 
not held by women or men over 45 wi in Ut 
be filled by men with dependent fewer 
Those industries that have to have in 19 
young men will be forced to reconcil Th 
themselves to a high turnover; as fast a Can t 
they hire a youth, they should start shipp 
training a replacement for him. a7 
Draft boards will not be entirely un cones 
prepared for the job of distinguishing owne 
among non-essential industries, thos most 
supporting the war effort, and _ thos venth 
necessary to war production. ‘They ha a 
had to make this distinction since mx theme 
March when the handling of occupa ¢ Eas 
tional deferment was revised and \ 2g0 J 
to pass before tooling up its machinery family men working in a non-essential continue now in collaboration with th Office 
for taking family men. Instructions are _ industry. United States Employment Service on befor 
now on their way to local draft boards The 3-B classification will probably a more scientific basis (page 70 Phe pers. 
telling them to start breaking up the amount to total deferment unless an now grant 2-B classifications to “neces iust 1 
3-A classification through individual case extreme emergency requires an army sary” men holding “critical” jobs in wat 18.00 
reviews much larger than any presently con- industries and 2-A to such men in indus mont 
Procedure will be to divide 3-A regis- templated. Men rated 3-A havea pretty tries supporting the war effort. Non- 130,0 
trants into two groups, 3-A and 3-B. good chance of being called. essential industries no longer get the his i 
Both classifications are made up of men This is as far as the classification will benefit of occupational deferments. inade 
with dependents. But men are to be put _—_ go for the immediate present. Eventu- But the boards will have to make the wron; 
in Class 3-B, according to Selective ally, a further breakdown is likely within easy decision as to what are wai indus ¢ Th 
Service Administrator Hershey, who are the 3-A group. Subdivisions of 3-A tries and the tough one as to what indus some 
working in an industry engaged in war might recognize varying degrees of de-_ tries are in support of the war effort comp 
production—goods directly used in fight- pendency, putting men with only adult For the present they are on their ow idle t 
ing—or in an industry essential to the dependents high on the list. Otherwise in these decisions. Selective Service One 
support of the war effort, including pro- it might prove too expensive for the headquarters is preparing to issue 4 free t 
vision of daily needs such as food, cloth- government virtually to agree to assume __ series of rulings as to the classification begin 
ing, and shelter. In Class 3-A go the the support of all dependents; it would _ of particular industries. a day 
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thereafter) before the expiration of the 
48 hours now allowed, or to pyramid 
the charge each day the car is held after 
a certain period. Another suggestion 
was an increase in the minimum carload. 
e A Beginning—A first compulsory step 
was embodied in ODT’s Order No. 1 
imposing a six-ton minimum on civilian 
goods in less-than-carload lots (BW— 
Apr.4’42,p28). The minimum was to 
be raised to 8 tons July 1 and to 10 tons 
Sept. 1, but this involves such a drastic 
increase (average was 5.3 tons in 1941) 
that some modification is under con- 
sideration. 


A.A.R. embargoed all U.S. ports. Rail 
roads may now accept only those export 
shipments that have U.S. government 
or United Nations bills of lading, or 
for which special licenses have been 
obtained from A.A.R. offices. Cars can’t 
move to tidewater unless the roads ar 
positive they'll be unloaded promptly. 
@ Policing System—Traditional guardian 
of freight car supply is the A.A.R. Car 
Service Division, with 13 district offices 
blanketing the country. It works hand 
in-glove with 13 regional Shippers 
Advisory Boards. 

Last June the Mid-West Shippers 

Probable reason why cooperation has Advisory Board organized a system of 
thus far prevailed over compulsion is 63 vigilance committees—with 995 traf 
that the rails and shippers have done a_ fic executives as members—to 
remarkable job. Even those who disa- Western Indiana, Upper Michigan, Illi 
gree with the method admit that it has nois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. Each com 
anticipated every difficulty and pre- mittee polices its own community, 
vented a transportation crisis, through members responsible each fo: 
e Different This Time—In the last war, his near neighbors or his own line of 
300,000 freight cars piled up along business. Since then, hundreds of other 
the Atlantic seaboard, blockading war vigilance committees have been set up 
exports. That mass brought federal covering all other sections of the nation. 
takeover of U.S. roads. The Assn. of @ Agents Make Reports—'Thes« 
American Railroads’ port control, set mittees work closely with Car Service. 
up in September of 1939, has kept Every railroad freight agent (330 in 
export freight rolling so smoothly that Chicago territory, for instance) mails 
there are only 25,000 cars at all ports every Friday to his A.A.R. district office 
awaiting unloading—and these are being a _ report listing every firm in his town 
released 2,500 a day. that has cars on hand to unload, th 

Last week, as a double safeguard, the number on hand over 48 hours, the 


; ’ 
Vigilantes of “42 

Shippers police each other 
io help railroads keep freight 
cars moving as record volume 
taxes available rolling stock. 


The other day the trafhe manager of 

, candy company in Chicago "phoned 
the trafic manager of a nearby factory: 
“George, you have ten freight cars for 
ynloading that have been on your siding 
everal days. What are you going to do 
about it?” 
@No Lazy Boxcars—A year ago such a 
question would have been meddlesome 
impertinence. But not in these days 
when railroads and shippers have 
banded together to get the absolute 
maximum ton-miles out of every boxcar. 
fhe candy man was a vigilante, 1942 
tvle, who was helping the railroads 
keep ‘em rolling——and George was on 
his list. 

Result of that telephone call was that 
George called New York for permission 
to put the contents of the ten freight 
cars in a public warehouse, and within 
an hour a switch engine puffed up to 
his siding to move them. 
eRecord after Record—This case is 
typical of thousands in the cooperative 
dive to keep freight moving—even 
though the railroads can’t buy enough 
freight cars to give them a reasonable 
margin of safety. ‘The carriers in 194] 
handled the largest freight movement 
in United States history—with 600,000 
fewer freight cars than were in service 
in 1929. 

The problem now boils down to this: 
Can the railroads, with the help of the 
shippers, move a still larger volume this 
year by squeezing more transportation 
service out of the 1,700,000 railroad- 
owned and the 150,000 privately-owned 
mostly tank) cars? The carriers fer- 
vently hope that they can, because they 
are convinced the government will take 
them over if they don’t. 
¢Eastman’s Forebodings—A few days 
ago Joseph B. Eastman, head of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, spoke 
before a Philadelphia audience of ship- 
pers. The War Production Board had 
just ruled that the roads could have 
1,000 new freight cars in the final eight 
months of 1942 against a requested 
130,000 (BW —Apr.18’42,p17). He told 
his listeners the equipment would be 
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inadequate, that he thinks the WPB is 
wong but hopes it is right. 

The Administration philosophy for 
some time has been that it would take 
compulsion to keep cars from standing 
idle too large a percentage of the time. 
One possibility might be to reduce the 
free time allowed for unloading a car by 
beginning to charge demurrage ($2.20 
aday for the first four days, and $5.50 
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RENT-FREEZE PICKETS 


Fair rents for the Puget Sound region 
are those which prevailed on Apr. 1, 
1941, according to proclamation by 
Price Administrator Henderson (BW 
—Mar.7’42,p17). A tenants’ “defense” 
group demanded that the Fair Rents 
Committee of Seattle freeze all rents 


in that city by Apr. 16—at the level 
specified by Henderson. When their 
ultimatum went unheeded, encoun 
tering active opposition from land 
lords, the tenants began picketing 
the committee’s headquarters. Areas 
named in the Henderson proclama 
tions got 60 days to bring rents into 
line or face federal control. 
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average number unloaded daily, the date 
of arrival of the car which has been 
standing longest. Agents report sepa- 
rately for refrigerator cars and tank cars, 
which are peculiarly crucial. 

All car accumulations shown are 

wired to local vigilance chairmen for 
attention. Usually, though, the freight 
agent warns the vigilance chairman of 
impending trouble, thus gets it cleared 
up before it gets serious. 
@ Tough Cases Cured—Characteristic- 
ally, vigilance committees demand re- 
sults, not excuses. Typical result: One 
vigilance committee with 126 industries 
last month got only three complaints 
about receivers and one—unfounded— 
about a railroad. Even such confirmed 
car-holders as some of the fresh fruit 
and vegetable handlers (which habitu- 
ally warehouse in cars, operating from 
them instead of from their places of 
business) have been cured of their old 
habits by public opinion plus a little 
judicious pressure. 

Industries take the program seriously. 
Last week, for example, a Wisconsin 
paper maker telephoned the A.A.R. to 
request that his plant be embargoed. 
An unexpected flood of logs and pulp, 
continuing even after he requested ship- 
— to hold back, had swamped him. 
le needed, and got, nine days respite to 

get on -: of the accumulation. 
e New Kind of Dumping—Not long 
ago, when the radio restriction order was 
in the wind, apprehensive customers, 
without advance notice, laid 27 carloads 
of radio cabinets on Stewart-Warner 
Corp.’s inbound track at Chicago, to get 
chassis mounted in them instanter. This 
volume greatly exceeded the plant’s 
manufacturing capacity—and it has had 
no available storage capacity since its 
warehouse became the scene of war 
manufacturing. 

Cheapest solution—but unthinkable 
now—would have been to let the cars 
lie there for a few weeks running up de- 
murrage until the radio department 
could use up the cabinets. Instead, 
Stewart-Warner reshipped the batch to 
storage in its factories at Rockford, 
Streator, and Indianapolis, thus releas- 
ing the cars in from three to ten days 
after receipt. 

@ Squeeze on Speculators—Immemorial 
rule of the Chicago Board of Trade, as a 
guard against squeezes and corners, per- 
mitted settlement of future contracts 
by delivery of grain in cars on track at 
Chicago during the final three days of 
the month, subject to subsequent in- 
spection and weighing. As its contribu- 
tion to more intensive use of freight 
cars, the Board last month changed 
this provision so that, effective with 
May contracts, it becomes necessary to 
deliver grain in elevator—which means 
that the short seller must either buy 
back his contract or purchase elevator 
grain at Chicago, instead of shipping 
more cars into the terminal to congest 


it. The monthly saving should equal 
several hundred car days, which will be 
urgently needed when the Southwest's 
winter wheat crop starts moving to mar- 
ket in June. 

ODT’s Eastman at Philadelphia told 
shippers that the problem boils down 
to: Load cars to capacity and keep ’em 
rolling. He called loading of cars the 
weakest point right now, hinted at tariff 
boosts in minimum loads to prod ship- 
pers into righteousness. 

@ Rules for Shippers—The Mid-West 
Vigilance Committee offers ten recom- 
mendations to industries: 

1. Buy early against the peak traffic to 
come later. 

2. Order cars properly, not in excess of 
requirements. 

3. Load and unload cars promptly. 

4. Load cars heavier, preferably in maxi- 
mum car lots. 

5. Remove everything, when unloading, 
so cars need not go to the cleaning track. 

6. Do not damage or contaminate cars. 

7. Adjust labor forces to load and unload 
cars at least six days a week. 

8. Load cars toward the owner railroad. 

9. Conserve special type cars by ordering 
standard equipment wherever possible. 

10. Keep cars rolling. 


@ Getting Results—The effort to load 
cars heavier has brought notable results. 
Stewart-Warner is getting double its 
former tonnage of war materials into 
each car, by better packing and bracing. 
Inland Steel Co. boosted its average out- 
bound load by 10.8%, from 434 tons 
to 48 tons, in five months; at the same 
time it decreased its car detention by 
23.8%. 

Although the tariff minimum on flour 
is 40,000 Ib. to the car, Pillsbury is 
urging its salesmen to plug for cars of 
60,000 Ib. to 80,000 Ib. Distributors 
have been cooperating by sacrificing 
merchandise turnover for the sake of 
bigger carloads. Kroger, for instance, 
has raised its average flour load in one 
district from 52,000 Ib. to 70,000 Ib., 
and has set up standard .carlots as 
follows: 

To large bakeries 
To large store areas 59,400 Ib. 
To small branches 40,580 Ib. 


e@ What A. & P. Did—A. & P. last 
August set up a nation-wide committee 
of four traffic men to increase average 
loads, to speed unloading, and generally 
to raise efficiency in handling all mer- 
chandise. The flour average has been 
boosted from 46,000 Ib. to 76,000 Ib., 
though it costs more per hundredweight 
to unload a big car. In some centers, 
A. & P. had to rent warehouse space. 
At one major warehouse last month, 
A. & P. released 63% of its inbound 
cars in less than 24 hours from the time 
of official notification of arrival. 
Normal backlog of cars at shipping 
breweries is considered anywhere from 
a week to ten days. Last week, the 
largest Milwaukee breweries averaged 


79,200 Ib. 


less than a two day back 
typical day: 


g for a 


Cars Cars 
on Hand Released 


pers’ Achievement — } x3: 
could be cited indefinitely. T), 
up to one fact: The coop 
roads and shippers in saving enough car, 
to keep the country’s business going. 

Vigilantes figure that by s: ing one 
day on the average turnaround of eaci 
car, they add the equivalent of 125,99 
new freight cars to the U.S. supp 
By increasing carload averages one ton, 
they add 100,000 cars. The two sayings 
total a 12% addition to freight car me 
ply, and there is good reason to believe 
that they have already passed this mark. 
@ Over the Top on Oil—The men be. 
hind the campaign see no reason why 
they cannot raise their sights, and make 
just about as great an improvement in 
the coming year as they have achieved 
since the summer of 1941. Pet brag of 
the railroaders is that right now the, 
are moving more than twice as many 
loads of petroleum products by tank 
car as Secretary Ickes last summer said 
was their absolute maximum capacity. 

A.A.R. Car Service supplements the 

efforts of the vigilance committees 
where these fall short of the desired 
result. An instance of how close a watch 
is kept: Last week an A.A.R. car chaser 
made a trip to Cedar Rapids to rescue 
one boxcar. It was loaded and standing 
on track, but could not be unloaded 
because of a strike prevailing among 
employees of the consignee. The A.A.R. 
man talked the local building trades 
council into letting its members unload 
this car, as a help to the war effort. 
e@ Watching Railroad Delays—The Chi- 
cago Car Service office, largest in the 
U.S., has a dozen car chasers, all of 
them experienced in yard and train 
operation. Their principal task is to 
make sure that the railroads do not 
delay cars. 

When all other efforts fail to cure a 
shipper or receiver of the idea that he 
can pursue a freight car policy of busi- 
ness as usual, the A.A.R. can place an 
embargo against him, so that nobody 
can ship anything to him. 
© Results of Cooperation—Just because 
a plant is on war production makes no 
difference in its being embargoed. 
A.A.R.’s position is that there is no 
use manufacturing guns, tanks, or planes 
unless they can be moved to where they 
are needed—and, thus far, the govern- 
ment has not protested any embargo. 
But, despite this hard-boiled attitude, 
the number of embargoes in effect today 
is typically the smallest in the memory 
of the man in charge of each AAR. 
district—which is a pretty fair measure 
of current cooperation between the 
toads and their freight customers. 
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Priority Discipline 

Until test case arises to in- 
yoke criminal penalties, main 
dependence is on_ injunctions 
and administrative curbs. 


he murmur of critics that “good cus- 
tomers who know the ropes can get steel 
without priorities” rose to a shout in 
the War Production Board this week. 
jn its most resounding response to such 
gossip of flouted priority orders, WPB 
asked and got a Department of Justice 
investigation of a formal charge that 
Camegie-Illinois and Jones & Laughlin 
have been shipping steel for the past 
year on low-rated and unrated orders 
while failing to make deliveries to high- 
pnority customers. 

But the steel companies, which were 
quick to enter preliminary protests of 
innocence, will not, in any case, serve 
as examples of how tough the law can 
be. Despite its issuance of a_hotly- 
worded press release, WPB is confining 
its desire for disciplinary action to seek- 
ing an injunction against continuance 
of the alleged practices. Apparently 
WPB sleuths were unable to nail to 
their charges any violations subsequent 
to final enactment of the Second War 
Powers Act, which put criminal penal- 
ties behind enforcement. 
¢ Test Case Probable—It’s likely, how- 
ever, that as soon as a suitable case can 
be found, some prominent and flagrant 
violator will be “prosecuted, just to dem- 
onstrate that the law means what it 
says. Even before court action was ini- 
tiated against the steel companies, the 
administrative penalties which WPB 
has been using right along (BW —Mar. 
21'42,p18) had struck home at substan- 
tial, well-known firms—notably ‘Talon, 
Hoover, and Mills Novelty. 

The ‘Talon offense is alleged to have 
occurred last fall, when the company 
sought and obtained priority assistance 
in getting 350,000 Ib. of brass on the 
ground that wide unemployment (BW— 
Sep.27°41,p44) would otherwise be 
caused in Meadville, Pa. Subsequently, 
WPB found out that Talon at the time 
had arranged for a supply of 3,000,000 
lb. of imported copper, not then subject 
to priority control. Penalty for the 
claimed misrepresentation, imposed by 
Suspension Order S-33, was to forbid 
pnority aid to Talon until July and to 
Fs its production to 40% of 1940- 


*Aluminum Diversion Charged—The 
Hoover Co., third largest producer of 
vacuum cleaners, is charged with divert- 
ing to manufacture of vacuum cleaner 
parts aluminum alloted by OPM for 
manufacture of circuit breakers. It is 
also charged that the company bought 
aluminum scrap contrary to priority 
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HILL CARS AT 90 MP.H. 


The three pendulum-suspension cars 
built by Cortland T. Hill's Pacific 
Railway Equipment Co. (BW —Nov. 
29'41,p52) last week hauled a load of 
railroad brass-hats on a hot-shot sched- 
ule—top speed 105 m.p.h.—between 
Chicago and Galesburg, Il. The Hill 
car hangs on four pairs of springs, 
which rise up from the trucks (below) 
inside the car walls. For comparative 


demonstration of their riding quali 
ties, the Hill cars were hooked on 
behind two Burlington and Santa I 
stainless-steel lightweight cars and a 
conventional Burlington steel coach 
Most passengers agreed that the pen 
dulum cars gave a new high in riding 
comfort, that after the war they will 
become a standard design. The old 
time steel coach had to be cut out of 
the train en route because its brass 
journals heated up at the high speeds 


regulations. Order S-14 forbids Hoover 
to deal in or process aluminum for three 
months. 

The violation attributed to Hoover 
is one of the commonest types. Sus- 
pension orders have been issued against 
a good many firms for misuse of alu- 
minum, usually for buying scrap with. 
out authorization and processing or sell- 
ing it in violation of the regulations. 
Standard penalty is to forbid transac- 
tions in aluminum for a term of months. 
@ Named in Orders—Such orders have 
been issued against: Walleck Brass Co., 
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Cleveland; Aluminum Bronze Powder 
Co., Bedford, Ohio; National Parts 
Corp., Chicago; Atlas Brass & Alumi- 
num Foundry, Chicago; Central Pattern 
& Foundry Co., Chicago; State Metals 
& Steel Co., Canton, Ohio; National 
Pressure Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; 
New England Metals Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Acme Aluminum Foundry Co., 
Chicago; A. B.C. Pattern & Foundry 
Co., Chicago. 

A somewhat similar violation was 
found against Enterprise Oil Co., En- 
terprise, Ala., which was charged with 
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shipping cotton linters without author- 
ization (and above the ceiling price). 
Enterprise was forbidden to deal in 
linters and also denied all priority aid. 
e Coin Machines—Mills Novelty Co. of 
Chicago was charged with having used 
aluminum in coin-operated machines, 
contrary to the aluminum conservation 
order; also with having exceeded its 
production quota. Order S-37 forbade 
Mills to sell the over-quota machines 
and cut its March and April quota. 
The only other case of punishment 
for exceeding production quotas is that 
of the Hurley Machine Division of Elec- 
tric Household Utilities, Chicago, 
which was found to have built more 
washing and ironing machines than it 
should have. It was stopped from man- 
ufacturing machines for six months. 
@ Other Cases—Misuse of priority aid 
granted by WPB got Stearns-Mishkin 
Construction Co. and Matthew G. Lep- 
ley of Washington, D. C., into trouble. 
According to WPB, they charged too 
much for houses built under ratings and 
were refused all priority aid for a year. 
Similarly, David Ritter, Inc., of New 
York is charged with having sold to 
Jesam Yarn Co., New York, rayon yarn 
allocated to it. Lieb & Buchalter of 
Brooklyn were forbidden priority aid for 
claiming to have a priority they didn’t 
have. ‘Three companies which processed 
frozen stocks of silk were forbidden to 
process silk for eight months, refused 
rayon allocations and all other priority 
aid. ‘hey are: Mock, Judson, Voeh- 
ringer Co. of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Siler City Hosiery Co., 
Siler City, N. C.; and Alabama Hosiery 
Mills, Decatur, Ala. 


I'he largest single group of suspension 


orders has been issued against violators 
of the steel warehouse order, M-21-b. 
Twenty-two firms which accepted deliv- 
eries in excess of their quotas suffered 
suspension or reduction of the quota. 

@ Inventory Checkup—Another type of 
enforcement problem arises in connec- 
tion with WPB’s checkup on inven- 
tories of materials subject to allocation. 
For instance, because —_— showed 
excessive inventories on hand, WPB’s 
Division of Industrial Operations late 
last month instructed suppliers of steel 
plates to make no more + sor (save 
for locomotive boilers and fire boxes) 
to the Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
and Louisville & Nashville railroads. 


PendingonPatents 


Basic revision of laws is 
long-range objective of Arnold 
and senators in current to-do 
over foreign cartel alliances. 


One by one, Thurman Arnold has put 
his finger on critical materials controlled 
by patents and agreements between 
U.S. companies and the German I. G. 
Farbenindustrie or other foreign cartels. 
The Assistant Attorney General has 
prosecuted such alliances in the courts 
as conspiracies in restraint of trade, and 
in congressional committees he has 
charged that the Hitler government has 
used such interlocking agreements to 
retard production in this country. 

e Consent Decrees—T0 companies 
squirming under Arnold’s inference that 
they have been dupes of the Nazis, he 


New sight on the Great Lakes: United States Coast Guardsmen with fixed 
bayonets are now assigned to guard every ship which passes through the Soo. 
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has dangled consent decrees. 

war work, Standard Oil of N 
recently accepted a decree forn 
minating the company’s relati 
I. G. Farben during the war (B 
4'42,p15). Synthetic rubber: 
held jointly with I. G. Farben 
the terms of the decree, made 
for use in this country on a ro: 
basis. : 

Entry of the Standard Oj 
didn’t satisfy—or silence—Am 
told the whole story, or his sic 
to the Truman Committee. ( am 
officials rebutted, but by then Aroid 
was after another scalp. 7 
@ Magnesium Processes—T his wa 
sent decree against Aluminum 
America, Dow Chemical Co 
nesium Development Corp., Ai 
Magnesium Corp., and General A 
and Film Corp. (which was f 
controlled by I. G. Farben). Th 
provides for the royalty-free us¢ 
ented processes for the manufactur 
of magnesium. The defendant 
charged with conspiracy to fix p1 
pure magnesium and fabricated mag 
nesium products and to confine t! 
duction and use of magnesium. linplicit 
in Arnold’s case, actually a trinity 
cases, was the allegation that contro! 
over the lightest commercial meta 
dounded to the benefit of the second 
lightest metal—aluminum. 

Dow Chemical was for many years 

the sole producer of magnesium in this 
country but only, according to Willard 
R. Dow, the company’s president, be 
cause the demand was insufficient prior 
to the war to attract othtr producers at 
the price quoted by Dow. 
@ Senate Appearance—Following the en 
try of the decree, Mr. Arnold appeared 
before the Senate Patents Committee 
and publicized charges of monopolizing 
the magnesium business, to which the 
defendants had pleaded nolo contendere. 
These charges are unfounded, according 
to company officials, who said they 
agreed to settle the case so that their 
time can be entirely devoted to defeat 
of the Axis powers. 

In another cartel case still awaiting 

trial, General Electric and the Carboloy 
Corp., its subsidiary, are charged with 
restricting production of tungsten car- 
bide in this country under agreement 
with Krupp A. G. of Germany (BW- 
Sep.14’40,p15). 
e Charges and Denial—The claim 1s 
made that G. E. and Krupp agreed to 
refrain from exporting into each other's 
markets, that this arrangement resulted 
in profitable price maintenance and the 
restriction of licensing manufacturers 
for the production of a material now 
needed in special high-speed tools. 

The case was previewed before the 
Senate Patents Committee last week 
over the objection of Walter Robbins, 
president of Carboloy, who protested 
against “trial” by congressional com- 
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ison TWO SHIFTS | For victory! 


The old white collar. she ain't what 
she usta be. 

For so acute are today’s produc- 
tion problems — in the office, as well 
as in the factory -- that many con- 
cerns employ multiple shifts of 
clerical help . . . so that figure-work 
machines shall not stand idle while 
machine tools hum a victory tune! 

Thus Management’s battle against 
time throws new emphasis on the 
amazing speed of Comptometer 


adding-calculating machines, and the. 


time-saving efficiency of modern 
Comptometer methods { particularly 
in figuring costs and payrolls). 

In the light of these new condi- 
tions, you may wish to consult your 
local Comptometer Co. representa- 
tive. He is prepared to suggest ways 
in which your present Comptometer 
equipment can be better adapted to 
meet your new problems. 

Telephone him . . . or write to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES and METHODS 


This is where we'd ordinarily put a picture of the Model M Comptometer. Because 
these extraordinary times emphasize the importance of ComprometeR METHODS so 
strongly, we've omitted the machine in an effort to call your attention to that emphasis! 
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| mittee and indignantly denied the Jus- 


tice Department's allegations. 
e Remington Arms—Another company 


| put on the spot by Arnold at the com- 


mittee hearings was Remington Arms, 
because of its patent agreement with 
Rheinisch-W estfalische-Sprengstoff cov- 
ering the manufacture of tetrazene, an 
ingredient of primers for ammunition. 

Pointing out that the material could 
not be manufactured at all in this coun- 
try if it had not been for the agreement 
of 1929 by which the company obtained 
access to the German patents, Reming- 
ton has stoutly denied that its contract 
interfered with the production or supply 
of tetrazene for either the United States 
or Great Britain. As a matter of fact, 


| says Remington, the company supplied 


Army officers with information about 
the material, arranged for demonstra- 
tions at an arsenal, before the agreement 
was signed, and introduced the German 
inventor to U.S. officials. 

e Prelude to Legislation—Forcign cartel 
alliances of General Electric, Remington 
Arms, and other firms are being investi- 
gated by the Senate Patents Committee 
as a springboard for proposed legisla- 
tion to amend the patent laws. Imme- 
diate object is to vest authority in the 
President to seize patents at prescribed 
royalty to the owners and license their 
use by others for war production. 

More fundamental revision of the 
patent laws is the committee's long- 
range objective. So-called patent mo- 
nopolies were one of the big targets of 
the ‘Temporary National Economic 
Committee three years ago but nothing 
happened in the way of legislation (BW 
—Jul.22’39,p15). 

e Plugging Away—The war is counted 


| on by Senators O’Mahoney, La Follette, 


| the war emergency. 


Bone, and other attackers of the present 
system to start the ball rolling again 
and Thurman Arnold, his wings clipped 
by the Administration on continued 
prosecution of antitrust cases which 
might interfere with the war work of 
defendants, is giving his customary zest 
to plugging for legislation. 


THEY'RE ALL U.S. SHIPS 


The government has taken over the 
last of this country’s privately owned 
ocean-going ships. The step was taken 
over the week-end when the War Ship- 
ping Administration requisitioned “sev- 
eral hundred” vessels, the last to be 
brought under its control as a part of 
More than 75% 
of the merchant fleet had previously 
been brought under full WSA control. 

Private owners will continue to oper- 
ate the requisitioned ships with their 
own crews, but they will operate as 
agents for the government with all own- 
ers and crews becoming employees of 
WSA. This central shipping authority 
will have authority to route all ships and 
determine all priorities on cargoes. 


Adaptationto War 


Despite sheet-metal curb, 
Lyon’s plants are busy as resyl 
of determined effort to bring in 
high-priority business. 


"he so-called steel office funiture 
restriction order issued early this inonth 
included a great many products such 
as lockers, cabinets, and shelving ‘I/hese 
can no longer be made of stcc!, even 
for plants devoted 100% to su high- 
priority darlings as tanks, airplanes, and 
ships. 

@ At Least One Firm Ready—1 he order 
hit sheet-metal manufacturing firms 


almost as hard as the halt in automo. 
bile production hit eastern Michigan, 
But at least one big company in the 


sheet-metal field was already well con- 
verted to war products. 

Although it had been pretty gener- 

ally assumed that production of their in- 
dustrial standard products for war-essen- 
tial plants would be permanently safe, 
the management of Lyon Metal Prod 
ucts, Inc., Aurora, Ill., decided more 
than a year ago that the firm could not 
afford to take this chance. To Lyon's 
President Earl D. Power and Vice- 
President-Sales Director H. B. Spack- 
man, it seemed clear that if ever their 
regular markets should be lost for the 
duration, they would be in a peck of 
trouble. They reasoned that while war 
has a voracious appetite for cast and 
forged steel products, it can get along 
with very little sheet steel. Preliminan 
investigations of the war market con 
vinced them that if ever the govern 
ment should clamp down on their in 
dustry, sheet-metal capacity would be a 
“dime a dozen.” 
@ Shift in Sales Efforts—Early in 194, 
Lyon accordingly undertook a complete 
shift in the direction of its sales efforts. 
Primarily, this meant reorienting the 
salesmen, so that they would look for 
war orders instead of trying to sell 
the regular line of products. This was 
tough. The field men were booking 
orders for shop equipment at a faster 
rate than ever before and prospering 
accordingly. 

To overcome their reluctance to shoot 
Santa Claus, Spackman scheduled three 
regional sales conferences in the first 
three quarters of 1941, took along a 
force of executives from Aurora to 
preach the gospel of war orders By 
late summer he was asking salesmen in 
open meeting such embarrassing ques 
tions as, “Jim, why don’t you get some 
war subcontracts out of your territory? 
@ Hard to Find Time—Jim’s excuse 
usually was that he had to spend all 
morning every day at the Douglas plant, 
or the Chrysler tank arsenal, or some 
equally busy factory in his town, on 
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IN THE NEXT few seconds, this U.S. submarine will have to submerge 
again. Under water it must live on storage batteries. Striving for bat- 


tery perfection, the Navy uses many Fiberglas-equipped batterie 


increased life and dependable power. 


For war's tough going, storage batteries get new stamina 


Y HEN a submarine “pops up” to the 
surface and opens fire, the shudder 
and vibration in every part are terrific. 

Tanks .. . trucks . . . armored cars, 
jouncing over rough terrain at high 
speeds, get an awful beating in every 
bolt and member. 

Even delicate signal-corps radio equip- 
ment must be able to stand up and be 
in working order, no matter how rough 
the going. 

The storage batteries that furnish the 
vital power for these weapons musn’t 
go dead, even when the going gets tough. 

How are battery manufacturers putting 
this needed stamina into their product? 

The answer is one of those everyday 
advances which American industry so 
often performs. For leading battery man- 
ufacturers found a way to match this 
war's tough demands with a battery that 
could “take it.” 

What they did was to use a thin glass 
mat, made of Fiberglas.* 

This thin sheet of Fiberglas is called 
a retainer mat. It retains the “‘juice- 


making”’ material on the plates of a bat- 
tery longer ... where it must stay to give 
full power. 

Today, our armed forces have bat- 
teries with new stamina that fail 
much less easily under terrific vibration 
and that respond with live power, in the 
cold of Iceland or the heat of Libya! 

Fortunately, these Fiberglas-equipped 
batteries are available to civilians, too. 
Under normal conditions, for cars and 
trucks, these batteries have practically 
double life. (D 

And batteries with Fiberglas retainer 
mats have other advantages, too. For 
Fiberglas itself is not rationed. It is made 
from materials native to continental 
United States. Production is keeping up 
with mounting demands. 

Battery manufacturers have also used 
these retainer mats to help eliminate 
rubber parts in batteries. Through longer 
life of Fiberglas-equipped batteries, they 
are also conserving lead. 


1) According to official testing laboratories of National 
Battery Mfg. Assoc., conducted under 5. A. E. specifi- 


cations 


Fiberglas Battery Retainer Mats are 
just one of many forms of fibrous gla 
developed by Owens-Corning which alert 
industries have been quick to adapt to 
their own needs. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Can 
ada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
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orders for shelving and lockers. His 
other regular customers used up the 
rest of his day, and he simply couldn’t 
find time to do any more. 


Spackman’s stock answer was, “Set 


yourself a quota: If you have to, lose 
$10,000 of regular business this month 
because you are hunting war-product 
jobs. If you boys don’t start this a 
right now, in a few months we will all 


be out on the street looking 
ployment.” r 
@ Dramatizing the Drive—Lyo 
a few good war orders in ea: 
more by home-office gumption 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


@ Radio Tubes—Manufacture of 349 of 
the 710 types of radio tubes is forbidden 
by Order L-76. Duplicate, obsolete, and 
small-demand types are the ones discon- 
tinued. ‘Tubes for government order or 
on an A-l-j rating are not affected. 


© Compressors—Sale of new or used com- 
pressors of more than 300 cu.ft. per 
minute displacement and of crank-and- 
flywheel horizontal reciprocating types of 
50 cu.ft. is forbidden except on specific 
authorization by WPB. Buyers must ap- 
ply for authorization on PD-415. Sellers 
must report stocks, production, and or- 
ders on eae! on Form PD-416 and await 
shipping instructions. 


© Farm Equipment—Amendment of Or- 
der P-95 grants an A-l-a rating on ma- 
terial requirements for the manufacture 
of phon wr types of farm equipment. 
Good until June 30, the high rating may 
be used only up to specified percentages 
of 1940 consumption of various ma- 
terials. 


@ Laundry Equipment—Manufacture of 
commercial laundry equipment must stop 
June 1, according to Order L-91, and 
manufacture of dry cleaning equipment 
on July 1 except on Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission orders. Commer- 
cial sale of such equipment is forbidden 
immediately except on specific WPB 
authorization, obtained by application on 
Form PD-418. All manufacturers must 
operate on the Production Requirements 
Plan after May 15. 


© Generators and Boilers—No one, ac- 
cording to Order L-102, may sell any 
used stationary steam turbine generator 
unit or any steam boiler without approval 
from WPB. 


e Building Equipment—Manufacture of 
residential size oil burners and coal stok- 
ers is forbidden after May 31 by orders 
L-74 and L-75. Manufacture of oil 
burners over 15 gal. per hour capacity 
and stokers over 60 Ib. per hour is per- 
mitted in accordance with priority rat- 
ings of A-10 or better. Production of 
residential types until the stop date is 
cut to half the 1941 rate. 

Larger manufacturers of warm air fur- 
naces may use during 1942 only half the 
iron and steel consumed during 1940 
according to Order L-22. Smaller manu- 
facturers may use 90%. 

Plumbing and heating equipment may 
not be sold in amounts over $5 except 
in accord with priority ratings of A-10 
or better, upstream or sideways within 


the trade, or for specific farm machinery 
and equipment, according to Order L-79. 


@ Textiles—No wool may be put into 
process after a 17 for floor coverings, 
drapery, or upholstery, according to an 
amendment of Order M-73. Orders for 
the Army, Navy, and Maritime Com- 
mission are exempt. 

Revision of Price Schedule 23 extends 
to coverage from 52 constructions of 
rayon gray goods to an additional 177 
to cover 90% of the field. Prices of 
some of the 52 types where return per 
loom is out of line have been modified, 
and a number of technical changes are 
made. 


© Pulp—Price Schedule 114 on wood 
pulp takes the place of an informal agree- 
ment in effect since July. A $6 increase 
in domestic ground-wood pulp, to $46, 
is permitted. A new pricing system is 
introduced calling for a single price to 
which may be added excess of actual 
freight over allowances established or 
each of five production areas. A lower 
price is estabiished for consumers west 
of the continental divide. 


© Resin—Use of natural resin is forbid- 
den in specified products by Order M-56, 
is cut to 75% of 1941 for rotogravure 
inks, and to 50% for all other uses ex- 
cept chemical plants, research labora- 
tories, electrical equipment of ships, and 
health supplies. Inventories are Yimited 
to a 60-day supply. 


© Copper—Amendment of the copper- 
scrap schedule, No. 20, establishes the 
ceiling prices for yellow brass scrap, ex- 
cept castings, on a copper content basis. 
Previous yellow brass grades are con- 
solidated into refinery brass, priced at dry 
copper content times 9.25¢ if assay is 
over 60% or 9¢ if it is 50-60%. This is 
somewhat below former prices for sorted 
grades of yellow brass. 


@ Mining—Manufacturers of mining ma- 
chinery operating under Order P-56-a 
are granted an A-]l-a rating on specified 
quantities of material as set forth in 
PD25-a form (the production require- 
ments plan form). 

Mines operating under P-56 may us 
an A-l-c rating to obtain explosives 
rather than A-8 as formerly. 


© Sugar—Drastic rearrangements in ship- 
ping routes for sugar, forced by the 

-boat campaign along the Atlantic 
Coast, are reflected in efforts of OPA 


to arrange a self-sustaining plan to finance 


movements of both beet and cane sugars 
into areas outside areas normally 
plied by any given shipper. Defeuse 
Supplies Corp. currently is financing 
shipments to northeastern states from 
outlying districts to meet shortages. DSC 
is partially recompensed from premiuins 
tacked onto existing OPA ceiling prices 
in areas affected. 


e@ Enforcement—Guilty pleas from 
Charles L. Hart and Russell W. Baker, 
president and secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively, of La Salle Motor Sales Corp., 
Boonville, Ind., on charges of violating 
rationing regulations for tires, brought 
stiff penalties and a verbal castigation 
from Federal Judge Robert C. Baltzell 
in Evansville. Hart, called an “enemy 
of the war effort” by the jurist, was 
sentenced to 18 months in jail and fined 
$500. Baker, characterized as a mere 
dupe, drew a fine of $250 and a year 
and a day in jail. La Salle Motor Sales 
was fined $1,000. 


@ Other Priority Actions—Use of rote- 
none is forbidden by M-133 except in 
delousing agents for the Army and Navy 
and for protection of food crops except 
cotton, tobacco, sweet corn, and cer- 
tain others . . . Oiticica oil has been 
made subject to the terms of the tung 
oil order, M-57. . . . Order M-132 per- 
mits accumulation of unlimited inven- 
tories of sulphur . . . Use of rhodium, 
other than stocks on hand, in jewelry is 
forbidden by amendment of Order M-95. 
. . . Order P-83, granting ratings to pe- 
troleum supply houses, has been tre- 
voked. They should use PD-1X.... 
Manufacturers of steel shoe shanks have 
been asked to limit production to three 
specific thicknesses. . . . Steel produc- 
ers have been granted an A-l-c rating 
on 30% of their maintenance and repair 
needs by amendment of P-68. . . . 
Amendment of L-43 forbids rubber tires 
on new auxiliary trailers for fire ap- 
paratus. . . . Uniforms and fire hose 
may not be bought under the Mainte- 
nance and Repair Order, P-100.... 
Technical changes have been made in 
M-86-a, canned foods; L-93, golf clubs; 
L-63, suppliers. 


© Other Price Actions—Requirements of 
seasonal discounts on mine sales of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite have been eliminated 
from regulation 112. . . . Technical 
changes have been made in the follow 
ing price schedules: 76, hide glue; 19, 
southern pine lumber; 10, pig iron; 6. 
iron and steel products; 69, primary lead; 
42, paraffin wax; 16, newsprint. 
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What, music-making 
akin to whiskey-making? Yes, 
sir. 

So much so that if the Maes- 
tro had chosen to create har- 
monies of taste instead of tone, 
we'd have him on our payroll 
as a blender! 

For his magic with the 88 
notes of his piano is very much 
like our method of producing 
that magnificent whiskey you 
know as Calvert. 

From our 253-note ‘‘key- 
board” of rare blending stocks 
—composed of 151 aged whis- 
kies and 102 mellow grain 
neutral spirits — we select har- 


monious chords of flavor, bou- 
quet, smoothness — of all desir- 
able whiskey qualities. 

Then ...we weave these 
chords into one glorious drink 
that thrills your palate as a 
great melody thrills your ear. 
The result is the masterpiece 
called Calvert Whiskey. 

Yes, and just as almost every 
man responds to something in a 
musical masterpiece, so Calvert 


strikes a responsive note on al 
most every tongue that savors it. 

For Calvert is a unique com 
bination of all the qualities 
most people appreciate and 
prefer in a whiskey. 

We're not guessing at that. 
We know. Because in this broad 
country of many tastes and pref 
erences — more people buy 
Calvert* than any other luxury 


whiskey. 


Calvert 


The Institute of Blends 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥. C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof.*Calvert ‘ “Special” : The straight whiskies in this 


product are 4 years or more old. 27%% straight whiskies, 724% grain neutral spirits. Calvert “‘Reserve’’: 


: The straight 


whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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How many beets do you 
take in your coffee ? 


Technically, the sugar on your ration card is “‘sucrose”’. 


Some of your supply comes from cane grown in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, some from our southern states. But for a good 
share of this same sweet substance, sucrose, you can thank the 
sugar beet grower. Chances are, Ais sugar is sweetening your coffee. 


In states served by Northern Pacific, thousands of acres of this 
valuable crop help make America self-sufficient. Every fall, Northern 
Pacific hauls nearly a million tons of beets to processing factories, 
then moves the sparkling crystals of the finished prod- 
uct to table via the “Main Street of the Northwest”’. 


R. W. CLARK, Vice-President—Traffic, St. Paul, Minn. 


| “MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST” 


ORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


salesmen’s initiative. Final); 
agement broke a long-stan 
by bringing the entire sak 
Aurora in November for a ;, 
hell-to-glory inspirational pr » Re 
ognizing that preaching at 
had failed, the management ® 
other tack. They hired The Joy Haye 
Organization to write and 

professional actors a series of 
sketches that pointed sales mo; ,\s 

Ihe pressure exerted at t Aur 
meeting convinced most of ‘3 
men that they could and t 
up war subcontracts. They 
a regular routine. Each man first had + 
turn in a list of all governmcital 
curement agencies and war contractoy 
in his territory, with full parti 
@ System of Contacts—The salesman 
now required to maintain regular 
tact with every government or civili, 
purchaser that might need sheet-met, 
parts. Each district manage! 1 
panies his salesmen at least onc 
month to each of the places that n 
vield important war business. 

It had been evident from the star 
that inquiries for unfamiliar specia 
products could create a home offic 
bottleneck, since these could not be 
handled with the routine that sufficed 
for catalog goods. A War Products 
Committee was set up to take ful 
responsibility for this class of business 
@ How It Works—Each war inguin 
would normally require the sales de 
partment to check with the engineer 
ing and production departments. It 
might also require consultation with 
the purchasing, development, and esti 
mating departments. Chairman of the 
committee is accordingly a sales de 
partment executive with well-rounded 
experience, including plant operation 

Members, each with a vote, ar 

junior executives respectively from en 
gineering, development, production, and 
sales. Sitting in as a nonvoting as 
sistant is a production department rep 
resentative who keeps in touch with all 
possible suppliers of machinery and 
other equipment that may be needed 
for manufacturing a brand-new prod 
uet. Subject to call are nonvoting repre 
sentatives of the purchasing, financial, 
and estimating departments. 
@ Member Responsibility—Each mem 
ber or consultant has an alternate wh 
takes his place if he has to be awa 
Each member is responsible to he 
chairman for everything needed from 
his department, and must keep his own 
senior executive abreast of major de 
velopments in the committee's work 
The chairman reports to the senior 
sales executive, because it is the sales 
department's responsibility to obtain 
the inquiry, quote, and follow to the 
point of obtaining the contract 

Attendance at War Products Com- 
mittee meetings takes precedence over 
all other company duties. ‘The commit 
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¢ meets daily at 1 p.m. and remains 
‘ session as long as required to dis- 
nose of eveTY inquiry presented, on the 
1av received. ; 1- 

figuring on the Job—Most inquiries 
bre accompanied by blueprints and full 
particulars, but even these may re- 
= an amount of imagination to 
fanslate into terms of Lyon's particular 
equipment. Often, on check-back with 
the inquirer, a tolerance too close for 

Jeetmetal machinery is rescinded as 
needless. Committee members have 
the privilege of 24 hours for consulta- 
rion with their senior executives—but 
‘his occurs in less than 10% of all 
inquiries. Once the committee decides 
whether to quote, its decision goes to 
the sales department for handling. 

When the committee was young in 
experience, and the salesmen knew less 
than now about shop limitations, few 
inquiries received could be quoted on. 
Now, the percentage of quotations is 
up around 67%. Contracts resulting 
are a modest percentage, with competi- 
tion in the industry what it is. 
¢ Advertising Helps—Relatively early in 
its program to obtain war orders, Lyon 
began using full-page color advertising 
in business papers to offer to prime 
contractors its abilities, equipment, and 
plant capacity. Direct returns from 
this advertising were at first disappoint- 
ingly few. After a couple of months, 
mail inquiries began showering down, 
and special records of these were aban- 
doned. Of the first 100 inquiries, sev- 
eral developed into orders, and three 
of these became substantial contracts. 

Current judgment of Lyon executives 
is that this advertising, which is being 
continued, functions like peace-time ad- 
vertising of the firm’s conventional 
products. It has proved most valuable 
in preparing the salesmen’s way by 
making the Lyon name familiar to 
prospects as a possible source of sub- 
contracting. 
¢Plant Showing—As its war-products 
experience and reputation have in- 
creased, the company has been able 
to boost its proportion of contracts 
for jobs on which it had already pro- 
vided tools and jigs. Relatively little 
new machinery has been bought for war 
production. The two plants ote since 
the first of 1941, been at or near 100% 
of three-shift capacity on high-priority 
products. The recent restriction order 
will, of course, reduce this showing un- 
ess. a greatly increased volume of mili- 
tary orders can be obtained. 

The Lyon plan of conversion has at- 
tracted national attention. Early this 
month, on requests from Washington 
and the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers, Lyon published and distributed 
‘0 interested firms several thousand 
copies of a booklet explaining pre- 
cisely how it obtains war orders and 
makes sure that it can manufacture 
them efficiently. 
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“AND DON’T FORGET! 


PHILLIPS SCREWS 
COST LESS TO USE.” 


Less Fatigue « Power Driving « 
Fewer Operations = 50% Less 
Assembly Cost with Phillips Screws 


It’s less work to do more work 
with Phillips Recessed Head Screws! 

Let’s analyze that. Phillips Screws 
cling to the driver — giving the 
operator one free hand to steady 
the job. Snug contact between 
driver and recess means more effi- 
ciency — no strength wasted as 
when trying to hold blade driver in 
slotted head. That’s Jess work. 

Now: more work. Operators have 
higher output because, with no 


danger of driver slippage, power 
drivers can be used in more cases. 
Fewer operations, too: no pilot 
holes, no withdrawing crooked 
screws, no split screw heads, no 
burrs to file off. 

Phillips Screws are saving manu- 
facturers 50% in screwdriving time, 
which also means: assembling two 
parts for the price of one! 

Write to any of the firms listed 
below for further facts. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You LL’ (SPEED AT LOWER COST) 


WOOD SCREWS + MACHINE SCREWS + SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS + SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
« SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


U.S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,840: 2,082,085; 
2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 
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Youcanrely on MacArthur 
Compressed Concrete 
Piles: piles without steel 
casings. We have been 
driving them for 32 years. 
One type of pile cannot 
be best for every soil con- 
dition, so we drive every 
type, including cased, in 
the rare cases where they 
are needed. Your inquiry 
will have immediate, ex- 
ecutive attention. 


CONCRETE PILE 
CORPORATION 
18 East 48th Street, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1910 


BOSTON CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
6Beacon St. 1542Shenondooh Ave. 823 Perdido St. 


ME Er COPYIST 


Can't Make a Mistake! 


Now, with Offices, Drafting Rooms and Legal 
Departments jammed with important rush 
work — don’t let routine copying jobs create 
a bottleneck! 

Hunter Electro-Copyist will give you pic- 
ture-perfect copies of anything in two dimen- 
sions. Letters, proposals, briefs, tracings, 
blueprints, specifications, etc. — all can be 
reproduced fast, at low cost — photoexact! 

Electro-Copyist has 


no lens—needs no 
darkroom, An office New Contact 
boy can operate it. Used | Photocopy Papers 
and recommended by Made by Hunter by 
aundreds of leading na- exclusive, patented 
tional concerns. HECCO-DYZED oproc- 
Write today for de- ess for superior re- 
tailed folder sults. Ask for samples. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


Touristless Courts 


Potential victims of tire- 


"gas shortage bank heavily upon 


wartime housing needs, but 


many areas are already hard hit. 


Potential business casualties as a re- 
sult of the tire-gas shortage range from 
the upper-crust resort hotel with a $10- 
a-day minimum, exclusive of caddy fees, 
to the wayside purveyor of fly-specked 
indigestibles. ‘hey include, particularly, 
the nation’s tourist courts. ‘The tourist 
court was created to meet the needs of 
automobile travel; if that goes, it is very 
likely to go too. 

e Hard to Take—This possibility is a 
hard one for most tourist court man- 
agers to accept. ‘Their business thrived 
on the depression (BW—Jun.15'40,p19) 
and continued to flourish mght on 
through the war boom; 1941 was the 


| best year that the tourist court industry 


as a whole has ever known. 

Like most members of the travel fra- 
ternity, tourist court men depend on 
the “Florida barometer” to show what 
sort of business they can expect in the 
big summer travel season. If Florida 
has a good winter, the rest of the coun- 
try expects a good summer—and vice 
versa. ‘This winter, Florida courts re- 
ported their business had slumped 20% 
to 25% below 1941 levels. If the old 
formula works, tourist courts in the rest 
of the country should have a summer 
about 25% less profitable than 1941— 
or as good as 1940, if not a little better. 
e New Factors—This is what the indus- 
try hopes will happer. But the Florida 
barometer may be inaccurate this year; 
after all, tire rationing had not made 
itself felt in December, January, and 
February. As tanker sinkings mount 
and treads wear thin, business may fall 
far short of even the 1940 mark. 

With the tourist courts, however, as 
with many other businesses, it’s not 
going to be a case of suffer and suffer 
alike. A survey by ‘Tourist Court Jour- 
nal, trade publication, shows that there 
are 3,981 courts located within critical 
defense housing areas. ‘The Journal be 
lieves that there are that many again 
within a 35-mile radius of the critical 
areas which also can house war workers- 
if they are not already doing so. 

e Their Problem Solved—Thus, for 
many of these courts, the problem of 
declining automobile travel was solved 
even before it became acute. Some of 
this business may evaporate, of course, 
as war housing facilities are expanded, 
but since almost all tourist courts offer 
full kitchen and other living facilities in 
at least some of their units, much of it 
is likely to be permanent. Similarly, 
courts located near Army and Navy 
posts find they have a permanent source 


of revenue in Mother, [D 
rest of the family coming d. 
a few days close to little \ 
As might be expected, 
defense projects on the Atla 
cific coasts, are filled to the 
in Louisiana, Arkansas, ‘| 
homa, Kansas, and Misso, 
are doing as well as, or bett 
year. Defense has brought 
ness to courts in northern | 
gia, and Mississippi. 
@ Tough Spot—The really toy: 
in the Dakotas, Idaho, Montana. 4», 
Nebraska, where there is litt}; defense 
business and where the effects of +. 
duced transcontinental travel already a, 
keenly felt. Likewise, courts in’ ty 
purely resort areas of the Pacific Coat 
and those built to provide a haven fo; 
the traveler on the long, dry stretches of 
highway in West Texas, Arizona, an 
New Mexico have been hard hit. 
Schemes for keeping courts in thes 
areas from going under range from the 
sublime to the possibly practicable. One 
fair hope—quickly busted by the Any 
and Navy--was to turn isolated touns 
courts into homes for invalided officer 
and enlisted men, particularly “mental 
cases. 
e Aggressive Tactics—Many court man 
agers, realizing that trade will no longer 
drive up to their doors, plan bus servic: 
from railroad stations, and other aggre: 
sive tactics. 
Those who wonder how the traveling 
salesman is getting around these day 
find the answer in the report of virt 
ally all courts that they have lost his 
patronage. 


RAIL SHOPS CONVERTING 


With railroad-equipment output dr 
tically limited by a recent order of t 
War Production Board (BW Apr 
'42,p17), car and locomotive builde: 
are counting on munitions producti 
to take up the slack. At a series 
meetings now under way, industr 
cials and WPB representatives ar 
ing out a program for converting fa 
ties to war production not only int 
contract plants but in the railroad sh 
as well. 

Contract builders already have a s 
stantial backlog of war orders. A recent 
survey by WPB shows that on Mar 
1 11 car manufacturers, out of the 
major companies, had war cont! 
totaling $935,300,000. All five of t 
locomotive builders are working on wa! 
production, largely tanks and ordnai 
Their orders of that kind totaled ab 
$500.900,000. 

Both car and locomotive builde: 
however, have extensive facilities not vt 
employed by war contracts. I:ngince 
estimate that, prior to the |imutatw 
order, capacity for car and locomoti 
output had not been reduced by taxing 
on munitions contracts. 
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DH look a steady blow 


to move the pigs 


How a G-E Engineer Helped Speed Up War-time Shipping 


IG IRON on the dock. Empty cargo 

vessels tied up alongside. Yet the 
gantry crane no idle. Yes, the pigs 
should have been speeding into the hold. 
They were vitally needed elsewhere, but the 
crane’s bridge motors burnt out as fast as 
they were rewound. 


These motors were not designed for the 
heavy duty cycle imposed by the speed-up 
of war. Larger motors would have handled 
the additional load but the added space 
required for more horsepower was not 
available. A G-E Application Engineer was 
called in. 


His solution was a motor with mounting 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LETS MAKE EVERY MAN-HOUR OF WAR EFFORT PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS 
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dimensions identical to the original but 
equipped with a constant-speed blower to 
te a steady blow of ventilating air. 
his keeps the motor from overheating— 
and keeps the gantry crane available for 
loading pig iron 24 hours a day. 


To pitch in and help keep production at top 
speed by offering simple cures for electrical 
ailments is the job of G-E Application Engi- 
neers. Their services are yours for the asking. 
Get in touch with our nearest office. General 
Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


General Electric and its employees 
ere proud of the Novy oword of 
Excellence made to its Erie Works for 
the manufacture of navol ordnance 


680-30 


TH E WA R _anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


War Visits Japan 


While any serious delay in 
India is improbable, Nippon’s 
industries and supply lines will 
be increasingly under attack. 


American planes have carried the 
war to Japan, with raids on ‘Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Nagoya, and Kobe. 

Britain's Royal Air Force is continu- 
ing its week-old raids on Germany and 
German-occupied Europe. 

A little group of intrepid United 
Nations fliers with a handful of planes 
and a small but tough Chinese army in 
northern Burma have slowed Japan. 


And tiny Malta—Britain’s mid-Medi- 
terranean stronghold—has fought off its 
2,000th air raid with no sign of yielding 
under the steady Axis pounding. 

All of this is part of the last-minute 
maneuvering of the Axis and United 
Nations for the best possible position 
for the crisis just ahead. Plan of the 
Axis is to strike with speed and con- 
centration at critical points before the 
United Nations can rush up planes, 
guns, and men. Plan of the United 
Nations is to use still-limited resources 
to raid the Axis at unexpected points 
on its far-flung front and draw off troops 
and supplies undoubtedly intended for a 
Middle Eastern blitz in the next few 
months. London and Washington are 
trying desperately to take a part of the 
pressure off India and the Soviet Union. 


The air raids on Japan a iter 
both to demoralize the hom 
and to force ‘Tokyo to with 
of its air and naval power f; 
of Bengal, where it now ' 
overwhelm the hard-pressed (jt n 
tions. If the planes wer 
trom a carrier, Japan will b 
strengthen its naval protecti 
waters. And if thev came fi 
bases in the lower Aleut I 
China, Japan will be forced to withd; 
planes to search for them o1 ey 
vulnerable Japanese industria! citi 


Tokyo's Industrial Importance 
Besides being the capital and Japa, 
largest city, Tokyo is one of Nippo, 
most important industrial cent 4°* 
than 14,500 factories—som« 
admittedly very small—are located 
the suburbs. Disruption of subwa 
suburban train service, even temporary 
would seriously interfere with prody 
tion. ‘Tokyo's suburban trains ar 


WHAT'S AT STAKE IN THE BATTLE FOR INDIA 


Japan speeds attack to gain control over huge resources and vital bases in Britain's richest colony. 
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Busi 


We like to be pumped 


for new ideas 


Shell representatives are being pumped aplenty 
these days, by purchasing and production ex- 
ecutives. These men are looking for new ideas, 
new methods to increase their production, 
make machinery and tools last longer . . . for 
ways to educate green operators. 

This is the kind of diet on which Shell 
men thrive. They would like to help you 
solve your problem. Their ability to do 
so has been proved time and again in 
plants just like yours. 

Isn’t this the kind of assistance you're 
looking for? Call in the Shell man today. 


SHELL on. 
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the full facts, 
FREE BOOKLET 


Write for the 
free booklet 
**industrial 
Maine." Address 
the Maine De- 
; velopment Com- 
mission, Room 
4-B, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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XS 
" MAINE 
OFFERS 
CONDENSED AID 
FOR EXPANDING 
BUSINESS 


Many business men know 
the advantages of Maine as 
a vacation spot. Few realize 
the unbeatable combination 
of business advantages 
which has kept Maine in- 
dustry successful and con- 
tented for years. 


Many things about 
Maine—as an industrial 
state—can be learned only 
through direct contact with 
successful Maine industry. 
Here, though, in one com- 
prehensive booklet, is a 
discussion of Maine’s in- 
dustrial advantages, 


Management will be in- 
terested in the story of 
Maine transportation—fac- 
tory to market overnight! 
Maine’s natural resources 
are bountiful. Abundant 
water power. Plentiful tim- 
ber. Harbors. Minerals. 
Power is economical. Proc- 
essing water is plentiful. 
Maine encourages industry 
with favorable taxes. Get 
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electrified, and the service is among the 
best in the world. 

Yokohama is virtually a Tokyo sub- 
urb, for it is only 18 miles from the 
capital, with which it is connected by 
fast electric trains. It has one of the best 
harbors in Japan and, before the war, 
was the oil refinery center of the Empire. 
It is also a major naval base. 

Nagoya, larger than Yokohama, is an 
airplane production center, one of the 
key railroad and distribution centers for 
inland Japan, and the home of impor- 
tant machine-tool plants. 

Kobe is less important industrially 
than its close neighbor, Osaka, but is 
one of Japan’s major ports and the home 
of the Kawasaki shipbuilding yards. Be- 
fore the war is over, Osaka is bound to 
become the most important target in 
Japan for raiding bombers, because it is 
the center of Japan’s war industry. 


Japan Unlikely To Let Go 


It will take more than sporadic raids 
over Japan to delay seriously the Nip- 
ponese campaign in India for, now that 
the surprise factor is gone, home-based 
fighter planes and massed antiaircraft 
guns will probably operate more efh- 
ciently during future attacks. Also, the 
spoils in India are too important to 
abandon, particularly when the Japanese 
know how weakly they are defended. 

Nevertheless, Japan’s long, tenuously- 
held supply lines around Singapore are 
going to be subjected to increasingly 
bitter attacks by United Nations planes 
based in Australia, and by long-range 
bombers operating from hidden airfields 
in the vast section of unoccupied China. 

Whether Japan can muster the 
strength for a knockout blow in the next 
few months is a question. Right now it 
looks as though it were Hitler’s turn to 
take the initiative following the respite 
that Tokyo provided when it launched 
its war in the Pacific five months ago. 
The Berlin-dictated shakeup in France 
indicates that the Reich’s next great 
thrust is in the offing. 


Oil Seizure Payoff 


Mexico's $24,000,000 for 
expropriated properties ignores 
all subsoil rights and worries 
foreign mine owners. 


It looks as though the Mexican oil 
expropriation controversy will soon be 
settled with the United States oil com- 
panies agreeing to abandon their claims 
to subsoil rights in return for a govern- 
men-guaranteed settlement of about 
$24,000,000—presumably covering the 
value of drilling and refinery equipment 
on their former properties in Mexico. 
@ Official Blessings—he settlement was 
forecast when the United States and 


Mexican experts, appointed fi: mop 
ago to assess the value of the -xprop, 
ated properties, reported that ot 
agreed on a valuation of $2 + 99599) 
(BW—Nov.21'41,p22). The 
perts—Morris L. Cooke for t 
States and Manuel J. Zebada ‘or Me 
ico—made no statement whe , 
port was released, but President A 
Camacho and President Roos: \clt oy. 
their blessings in an exchange of not 

While the 13 American oil « 
involved in the expropriatio1 
obligated to accept the settlement o 
lined by the experts, insider. belj 
that pressure from Washingt 
the wartime emergency, plus a prob, 
able agreement by the govern nent | 
guarantee the indemnity, make 
mate acceptance almost inevitab! 
cording to the plan outlined in the 
report, the Standard Oil Co. (Ney 
Jersey) group would obtain $18.39) 
641, against claims believed by man 
to have amounted to $150,000.( 
The Standard Oil Co. of California 
Mexican subsidiaries would receive $3 
589,158. The balance would go to the 
remaining companies. j 
@ Cardenas Reforms—If the oi] com 
panies accept the Cooke-Zebada plan 
and close the oil expropriation cont: 
versy it will bring to an end a battle 
precipitated when former President Car 
denas came to power and commenced 
his reform program. 

First move hit the big landowners- 
both Mexican and foreign—whose ¢ 
tates were expropriated, broken int 
small farms, and divided among the 
peasants. Finally, under protest fron 
Washington, the Cardenas administra 
tion agreed to indemnify the Ame 
cans whose property had been expropri 
ated. More than $3,000,000 has a 
ready been paid toward a total of about 
$10,000,000. 

By 1937, the Cardenas labor reform 
program hit the oil fields. Workers de 
manded vastly improved living cond 
tions, higher wages, shorter hours, an 
paid vacations. ‘The oil compamnis 
agreed to all but the wage boosts; th 
case was carried to the Mexican Su 
preme Court which sustained the work 
ers’ stand; on Mar. 18, 1938, the go 
emment seized the properties of 17 
British and American oil companies 
e British Not Involved—The Britis) 
companies are not involved in the 
Cooke-Zebada survey and there is 0 
indication what British reaction will be 

Neither is there an  indication—in 
Mexico City or Washington—what ¢t 
fect this case will have on the vast 
foreign holdings in Mexican mines The 
United States is buying huge quantities 
of Mexican minerals—especially silver 
lead, and zinc—but most of the mines 
supplying these metals are owned bi 
British or United States companies an¢ 
the question of subsoil rights has been 
raised in mining as well as oil. 
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THE HAND CAN BE 


Just “good” lighting 


@ There is no place now in America’s 
scheme of things for anything that is 
simply “good enough.” 


On the speed and accuracy of our work, 
on freedom from waste and rejects, now 
depend the volume and the quality of 
the fighting tools we produce — and the 
speed with which we make them. 


Good lighting speeds quality produc- 
tion, but just “good” lighting isn’t good 


enough. 


Today demands the best - and Hygrade 
Fluorescent Lamps, for example, are 
better in five important ways: they 
have visibly finer coating . . . they give 


“BRIGHT TO THE LAST INCH” 


Here are two fluorescent lamps that have 
seen approximately the same amount of 
service. Note how freedom from dark 
end-bands in the Hygrade Lamp provides 
light from the full length of the tube. 
Rigid quality control that keeps them 
“bright to the last inch” over longer 
periods is one reason why they represent 
“fluorescent at its finest.” 
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NO SURER 


more light . . . they are more even in 
color . they are freer from end- 
darkening ... they actually last longer 
in use. 


Such lamps improve any fluorescent 
lighting system — convert good light- 
ing into better lighting. 


They are at their best, naturally, when 
you go the whole way with Hygrade 
lighting units in which every part — 


THAN THE EYE 


isn’t good enough! 


lamp, fixture, starter and ballast — is 
engineered and built to work efficiently 
with every other. 


Hygrade Fluorescent Lamps in existing 
systems will quickly tell their own story 
of superiority. Complete Hygrade fix 
tures can be installed without involved 
rewiring, so that a small investment 
covers the cost of change-over to the 
best lighting. 


But don’t be content with your lighting 
just because it is fluorescent lighting. 
See the nearest Hygrade dealer, or write 
us, and satisfy yourself that Hygrade 
really is ‘fluorescent at its finest.” 


HY GRADE 
SYLVANIA 


CORPORATION 


Salem, Mass. 


Hygrade Incandescent Lamps, Fluores- 
cent Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories, 


Sylvania Radio Tubes 
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How Britain Fights Inflation 


Experience of 32 months shows what next steps toward 
total war are likely to be and also provides some important 
“don'ts” for Washington. Wage problem still unsolved. 


Every country that is at war faces the 
problem of inflation. ‘This demands 
that, as far as possible, expanding civil- 
ian demand for goods must be curbed to 
meet inevitably shrinking supplies, for 
the greater the gap between consumers’ 
purchasing power and the amount of 
consumer goods available, the greater 
the degree of inflation. 

The United States is just beginning to 
realize what drastic measures must be 
taken to prevent wartime inflation, but 
the British—after 32 months of war and 
with far more vivid memories than most 
Americans of the desperate debacle of 
Germany after the last war—have a rec- 
ord of experience that is worth noting. 
e How Britain Acted—Britain has tried 
in four main ways to prevent inflation: 
(1) By steeply boosting all kinds of 
taxes; (2) by stimulating voluntary sav- 
ings through high-pressure war-loan cam- 
paigns, and making a modest start at 
forced savings; (3) by imposing a nation- 
wide system of rationing and price con 
trols; and (4) by attempting to prevent 
drastic wage increases. 

Britain's last “normal” budget covered 

the fiscal year 1934-35 and placed on 
the country a tax load of £743,000,000. 
‘Then the British became alarmed over 
Hitler's air program and each succeeding 
budget up to the war provided for in- 
creased rearmament expenditures with 
consequent modest tax boosts—until in 
1938-39, the last fiscal year before the 
war, revenue had been boosted to £926,- 
000,000, or an increase of 25% above 
the 1934-35 level. 
@ Soaring Budgets—Since the war broke 
out there have been six budgets, each of 
which has boosted tax rates substantially 
to meet revenue demands which, by 
1940-41, topped £1,400,000,000. The 
budget for 1942-43, presented in Lon- 
don this month, ups the revenue esti- 
mate to £2,000,000,000, more than dou- 
ble the last prewar total. 

In the scramble to increase wartime 
revenue and at the same time to curb 
consumer spending power, Britain has 
raised the rates on almost all types of 
prewar taxes and added new types. 

@ Steep Income Tax—Income-tax rates 
were upped every year from 1935-36, 
through 1941-42, and exemptions and 
allowances for dependents were reduced 
in 1940-41, and 1941-42. The tax rate 
on the first £165 of taxable income (the 
exemption for a single person is £80, for 
a married couple £140) is 6 shillings 6 
pence. The standard income-tax rate 
which applies to the remainder of the 
taxable income is 10 shillings on the 
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pound, or 50%. Surtax rates were also 
boosted. ‘The surtax on individual in- 
comes commences at 64% on the first 
£500 ($2,000) of income in excess of 
£2,000 ($8,000) and increases to 47.5% 
on all incomes above £20,000 ($80,000). 
In the highest bracket the total income 
tax plus surtax comes to 974%. 

An excess-profits tax of 60% of all 
“business” earnings above a specified pe- 
riod was put into effect in Britain shortly 
after the outbreak of the war. Later, 
amid the clamor to “take the profits out 
of the war” which followed the imposi- 
tion of drastic rationing and the upping 
of individual sacrifices, this tax was 
boosted to 100%, though it was col- 
lected only on profits above those earned 
in the base, prewar period, during which, 
incidentally, most businesses “did very 
well.” ‘The base period is 1935, 1936, 
and 1937, or average carnings for two 
of those years. Companies pay no sur- 
taxes. And Britain has no capital-gains 
tax. Businesses with profits amounting 
to less than £2,000 ($8,000) aren’t re- 
quired to pay a tax. 

e Estate Duties Boosted—The size of es- 
tates liable to estate duties has been low- 
ered during the war after having re- 


PREVIEW FROM BRITA| 
VI. INFLATION CURBS 


Americans are just beginning 
become familiar with the meas 
that a government must take 
time of war to prevent inflati 

For more than a year, Washi 
ton has been appealing to the Pp 
lic to buy bonds, at first for « 
fense, now for war. 

Six weeks ago 23,000,000 « 
zens filed federal income tax 
turns, almost 7,000,000 of th« 
for the first time. For most of t} 
old timers, the tax was two « 
three times previous payments 

And now prices on everythin 
in the country are going ‘to | 
frozen. Before the year is ov 
rationing will extend far beyon 
sugar and tires and automobik 
and business men from coast t 
coast will be struggling to sol 
the problem of how to meet ove: 
head costs on a reduced volunx 
of business when prices are frozen 

What are these inflation curbs 
going to mean to business? 

Britain has been at work on the 
problem for 32 months. How 
London’s plans have worked to 
keep inflation under control is d« 
scribed for American executives in 
this article—the last of a series of 
six articles on Britain’s wartime 
business experience. 


FOR MAN OR BEAST? 


There’s nothing new about the sale 
of horse flesh in Britain but nowadays 
with strict rationing of meat (approx- 
imately 18 oz. per person, weekly) un- 
rationed horse flesh is being purchased 


in greater quantities than ever before. 
Most of it is sold—at 15¢ a Ib.—for thie 
feeding of pets. There are some sales 
for human consumption, and the meat 
sold for such use is priced at about 
25¢ per lb. Petrol shortage brings out 
ample-size shopping baskets. 
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LOGISTICS 


Strategy is the planning of warfare. 
Tactics is the execution of those plans. 


Logistics, the third branch of military science, is the sup- 
plying of everything necessary to strategy and tactics—in the 
right amount, at the right place, at the right time. 


Now, in éota/ war, we must apply the science of Logistics to 
all of our activities as a nation—civilian as well as military. 
WE-ALL are part of the Victory Program. 


Our supply lines are literally life lines of the United Nations. 
Man-power avd munition-power are the controlling factors. 


Today, Logistics dictates strategy—determines tactics. 


Congress has appropriated billions of dollars ut it cannot 
appropriate one single second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as the priceless com- 
modity it now is. 


In war, when we save time we save lives—and we make our 
individual contribution to Victory. 


DEPARTMENT OF LoGISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL BusiINEss MacHINES CoRPORATION 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
eign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 
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A Mainstay of Notional Defense, Through Its Service to 
MINERS + QUARRY OPERATORS + PLANT ENGINEERS + GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


ROAD « LOGGERS oad OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 


een 


This Mine Defense 
Protects You 
Wherever You Are 


/| 


Back of the harbor and land mines. . . back of all America’s 
arms... stand those other mines: coal and strategic mineral pro- 
ducers. But they “stand” only figuratively. Speeding Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope is helping to keep their vital tonnage 
moving and accelerating. Above and below ground—on hoists, 
cutting machines, shovels, inclines, conveyors—this favored 
heavy-duty cable aids operators in working facilities at capacity. 


Handling formidable loads on 24-hour shifts poses no new 
problem for Preformed Yellow Strand. Its drawn-to-order steel 
wires have been delivering for years on industry's toughest prov- 
ing grounds. Oil fields, quarries, dredges, road and logging camps 
know Preformed Yellow Strand as the safe, easy-to-manage rope 
that installs quickly, spools evenly, runs smoothly despite over- 
loads. Men swear by its endurance—its high resistance to the 
fatigue, abrasion and drum crushing which lead to expensive 
shutdowns. 


Today the highest grade of rope counts double in pro- 
duction. By installing Preformed Yellow Strand you promote 
efficient, economical use of both man-power and materials. Our 
engineers, branches and distributors will serve you promptly. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories:St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 


BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS 
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| at producing revenue—is the ‘‘s< 


mained stable since 1930. Since « to- 
ber, 1939, tax rates have ranged 
1% on estates of £100 ($400) ¢ 
($2,000) to 60% on estates val 
more than £2,000,000 ($8,000. 

One of the most drastic of B: 
war taxes—and one aimed much 
directly at curtailing consumptio 


sales tax”’ (the British call it th i 
chase Tax). It came into effect | the 
fall of 1940 when, following the 
trophe in France and at Dunkerqu 


11C 

| British were determined to cut out even 
nonessential and, as nearly as po 

convert all production to war supplies 

@ Selective Sales ‘Tax—Britain’s sale. tay 


| has two important features: (] 
| levied at the wholesale level becuse 
British officials insisted it would be in 


possible to police and too costly to col 
lect through the thousands of retail out 
lets scattered across the country: (2) jt 
is drastically steep and hits practi illy 
every item of daily consumption. 

When the sales tax was imposed in 
1940, the tax rate on the vast bulk of the 
items—ranging from lipstick to office fur 
niture and classed as luxuries—was 
334%. Ona small group of items 
ing from shoes to everyday glassware and 
classed as semi-luxuries—the rate was 
only 163%. 

Then when the present budget was 
introduced in London a few weeks ago, 
the tax was doubled on all luxury items, 
but such basic things as the new “utility 
clothing” (BW —Jan.31'42,p34) were ex 
empted from the sales tax entirely 
e “Rich Man’s Tax”—This new pro 
posal to boost the sales tax may not be 
passed without supplementary _ taxes 
aimed directly at curbing the purchasing 
power of the rich, for loud protests have 
been raised in the House of Commons 
during the last two weeks that the new 
tax will merely make it easier for the 
rich to enjoy the limited number and 
supply of luxuries now available. 

It was to counteract the reaction to 


| the 100% excess-profits tax among busi 


ness leaders and the public reaction to 
the drastic lowering of exemptions on 
the personal income taxes that Britain 
introduced its much-discussed system of 
“foreed savings” (table, page 38). 

@ Keynes Plan—This is a modest version 
of a much broader program of withhold 
ing earnings which was proposed by 
Maynard Keynes, one of Britain’s fore 


| most economists. Objective of the 


Keynes proposals was to help bridge the 
wartime inflation gap and at the same 
time to “store” both individual and cor- 
poration capital for the postwar period 
when tremendous civilian spending will 
be necessary to help speed the conver 
sion back to peacetime production. 
London edged into the Keynes forced 
savings plan a year ago. To assure indus- 
tries some of the working capital thicy 
will need for rehabilitation after the war, 
British tax officials announced that 20% 
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Busi 


of all the excess-profits tax payments on 
the 100% basis would be refunded to 
the taxpayer after the war, but only on 
the condition that the funds be used for 
jant reconstruction. And_ individual 
taxpayers who became taxpayers only 
when the exemption was dropped to 
wartime levels will have their taxes re- 
tymed in the form of a credit in the 
Post Office Savings Bank which will be 
jvailable only at some specified period 
after the war. This is as far as Britain 
has gone with forced savings. 

¢ Wartime Budgets—During the period 
between 1920 and 1936 the British 
budget showed surpluses in all except 
fve years but, when the rearmament 
rogram was inaugurated in 1936, ex- 
penditures began to outstrip revenue 
and the government was forced to resort 
to heavy public borrowing. In the fiscal 
year 1937-38 this amounted to barely 
£36,000,000. A year later it had climbed 
to £141,000,000, and in the year end- 
ing in March, 1940, it touched £772,- 
900,000. ‘Then, despite the tremendous 
boost in tax rates which followed Dun- 
kerque, the government was forced to 
borrow £2,475,000,000 during 1940-41, 
and even more last year. From 4% in 
1937-38, the portion of government ex- 
penditure covered by borrowing jumped 
to nearly 64% in 1940-41. 

Britain launched its first big war- 
savings drive on Nov. 22, 1939. By this 
spring, the program had gathered tre- 
mendous momentum with ‘Warship 
Weeks” in every part of the country and 
each community sponsoring some spe- 
cial minesweeper, cruiser, or aircraft car- 
rier, depending on the size of its poten- 
tial contribution. 
¢ Cheap War—At the beginning of the 
war, British ‘Treasury officials decided 
that interest rates should be held down 
in order to avoid a 5%-—6% war as in 
1914-18, that everything possible should 
be done to maintain the solvency of 
existing financial institutions, and that 
war securities must be provided to fit 
four main types of investors: (1) small 
savers, (2) large personal investors and 
nonbanking financial institutions, (3) in- 


surance companies—something between | 


short- and long-term securities, (4) sav- 


ings banks—something around 3% to | 


give them a reasonable profit but not 
to attract a mass of small investors. 

* Little Man’s Plan—Three types of se- 
curities have been developed to drain off 
the savings of small investors: 

(1) National Savings Certificates. 
Available at all commercial and savings 
banks and at post offices, these £1 ($4) 
securities sell for 14 shillings on a dis- 


count basis, reaching a value of 17 shil- | 


lings 6 pence in five years and the face 
amount, plus a bonus of 6 pence, on ma- 
turity at the end of ten years. They thus 
yield 3.17% if held to maturity, are tax- 
cxempt, can be held only to a total of 
£500, and can be cashed on short notice. 

(2) 3% National Defense Bonds. 
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KEEP YOUR ENGINES RUNNING! 


Stop Shutdowns Because of Engine Failure 
Conserve Fuel and Oil for Our Armed Forces! 


Engine operators report greatly improved performance records — 
extra months of continuous service through the use of RISLONE. 
One user says:—“We have just finished a nine months’ run on our 
—— Diesel using RISLONE,—the best performance record we have 
obtained since this engine has been in service. At the first of the year 
the engine was inspected and we found the rings free and a minimum 
of carbon deposit on the piston and combustion chamber. Prior to 
this in a much shorter time of operation we found a great many 
of the rings stuck and heavy carbon deposits on the piston and in 

the combustion chamber.” 
RISLONE, “The Oil Alloy,” is a combination of little known chemicals 
designed to ABSORB all types of gums. RISLONE thus frees sticking 
valves and rings. By adding it to the regular oil right in the crank- 
case or pressure lubricators, it prevents gum formations and cuts 
down on the “time out” for ring and valve servicing. 

RISLONE reduces fuel and oil consumption by improving engine 
performance. RISLONE makes engines smoother and quieter run- 
ning,—“‘peak” performance is assured at all times. 

Save many man-hours of labor, cut operating costs, help con- 
serve fuel and oil by improving your engine performance with 

RISLONE. Add it to your regular lubricating 
oil . . . Write for a copy of our 64-page 
book on lubrication, “Engine Performance.” 
THE SHALER COMPANY, Waupun, Wisconsin, 
and Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


RISLONE 
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How Britain’s “Forced 


When British tax officials a year 
ago lowered income tax exemptions 
and boosted rates, they set up a plan 
of returning a small portion of the 
payments after the war. Purpose: (1) 
to siphon off excess purchasing power 
now and so to help prevent inflation; 
2) to build individual credits which 
will help boost civilian purchasing 
power when industry is making the 


Single Person—— 


Income $ Total Tax 


es 


Forced Savings.” 


(2) £1 = $4. (3) Including surtax. 


—W ithout Children - 
Post-War Total Tax 


(2) oy . Credit* (3) Credit* (3) Credit* 
480 30.00 ME be ieee eh et 
600 42.25 MN We ia nee aay oe ar Meg CE Sy eh 5 Ae ore 
800 130.00 43.33 52.00 SE cdecsieap ee") caiteee 
1,000 188.50 47.67 110.50 60.6 45.50 45.50 
1,600 444.50 93,33 324.50 112.17 224.50 77.17 
2,000 624.50 106.67 504.50 126.67 404.50 126.67 
5.000 1,974.50 206.67 1,854.50 222.67 1,754.50 226.67 
10,000 4,624.50 240.00 4,504.50 260.00 4,404.50 260.00 
20,000 11,349.50 240.00 11,229.50 260.00 11,129.50 260.00 
200,000 181,699.50 240.00 181,579.50 260.00 181,479.50 260.00 
400,000 376,699.50 240.00 376,579.50 260.00 376,479.50 260.00 


(1) Tax and credit payments adjusted for each additional child. 


Savings” Plan Works 


difficult transition from war to peace 
production. These “forced savings” 
deposits (collected as a part of the 
income tax) are deposited at once in 
the government-controlled Post Of- 
fice Savings Bank by the tax authori- 
ties to the credit of the individual 
taxpayer, but they cannot, under the 
plan, be withdrawn for any purpose 
whatever until after the war. 

Married Persons 


-W ith One Child (1)— 
Post-War Total Tax Post-War 


Married Persons 


‘These can be bought in denominations 
of £5 ($20) and multiples up to a limit 
of £1,000 ($4,000). They are repayable 
seven years after purchase ata premium 
of 1%. Yield to maturity is 3.129%, 
and the bonds can be cashed at par with 
interest on six months’ notice or within 
a few days subject to a loss of interest. 

(3) Savings Bank Deposits. The gov- 
ernment-controlled Post Office Savings 
Banks and the Trustee Savings Banks 
continue to pay interest on deposits at 
24%. These deposits are withdrawable 
on short notice and, up to £3 ($12), on 
demand. 

e Plan for Big Investors—Three other 
types of security have been provided for 
larger investors: 

(1) On Mar. 12, 1940, the govern- 
ment offered for sale at par a £300,000,- 
000, 3% War Loan due in 1959 and 
callable on or after Oct. 15, 1955. This 
has been the only war issue (except 

‘Treasury bills) made in the conventional 

“auction” manner. 

(2) On June 25, 1940, the govern- 
ment announced the first of a series of 
24% National War Bonds maturing 
July 1, 1947, with the option of the 
government to redeem them on or after 
July 1, 1945. They have been followed 
by continuing issues maturing in about 
five years, and are on sale at all times at 
the Bank of England or any United 
Kingdom bank at par. 

The first series was issued in multiples 
of £100, and the second in multiples of 
£50 with a minimum subscription of 
£100. Special Post Office issues (in mul- 
tiples of £25 for the first series and of 
£10 for the second) are provided, with 
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maximum individual holdings set at 
£1,000 of each of the two series. ‘The 
bonds are not tax-exempt, except for 
nonresidents, and the tax is deducted at 
the source on interest payments of £5 
or more a year. A commission of 2 
shillings 6 pence per £100 is paid to 
bankers and stockbrokers. 

(3) A third series of war savings bonds 
for big investors was issued at the begin- 
ning of 1941. They pay 3% interest, 
and mature in 15 to 18 years, but other- 
wise follow the same regulations as the 

24% issues. 
e@ Other Loan Offerings—For savings 
banks, the government early in 1941 1s- 
sued a 3% Defense Loan maturing be- 
tween 1954-58. New issues are made 
from time to time when outstanding of- 
ferings have been absorbed. 

On July 4, 1940, the government in- 
stituted a novel nonnegotiable series of 
certificates which bear interest at 14%, 
and are issued at London clearing banks 
and Scottish banks. The government 
makes known on each Friday its require- 
ments for the following week. Sub- 
scribed funds are turned directly over to 
the Treasury. The deposit receipts are 
repayable after six months and earn in- 
terest at rates which—though they have 
remained at the original 14% level— 
are actually subject to change from time 
to time. 

e Ration and Price Fix—Beyond heavy 
taxation and steady pressure to keep the 
public investing a growing portion of its 
income in war savings, the nation has re- 
lied heavily on price controls (BW-—Jan. 
10°42,p34) and rationing (BW —Jan. 
31'42,p34) to prevent serious inflation. 


Britain never attempted an ver, 
price freeze such as Canada 
effect last December. Instead 
froze prices on strategic comm , 
soon as the war started, and add... to +, 
list from time to time. As a resit. ¢h 
country went through the expx 
sharp rises in prices and the ¢ of Ii 
ing until, after Dunkerque, the py; 
controls were spread to virtually ever 


thing. 

¢ Rationing Inevitable—Rationi)¢ w, 
introduced in the same easy-goiny may 
ner, by limiting the supplies ot certain 
goods at the manufacturing |c But 
as soon as Denmark fell into the hand 
of the Germans, Britain’s main butte; 
and bacon supply was shut off and food 


rationing became inevitable. By winte; 
it had reached the coupon-systei stage. 
and by June, 1941, clothes rat ning 
began. 

As a result of its wartime expcrience 
with rationing and price controls, British 
officials recommend a series of “don'ts” 
which should be of particular interest 
to Americans now that blanket price 
controls are about to be imposed 
e “Don'ts” for Washington—Do not 
price-fix without rationing. 

Do not ration without controlling 
prices of the rationed goods. 

Do not ration and price-fix without 
controlling substitute items too. 

Do not allow price ceilings to bulge 

when declining turnover begins t 
squeeze the manufacturer engaged in 
nonessential production. ‘That's what is 
supposed to happen. It will either force 
him to convert to wartime production, 
or force him to close shop for the dura- 
tion and thus free labor for essential 
jobs. 
@ Food Subsidized—London has resorted 
to extensive subsidizing of food supplies 
to hold down the prices of essential 
foods and help keep the cost-of-living 
index, to which many wage contracts are 
linked, from rising too sharply. 

First wartime food subsidies came in 

January, 1940, covering sugar and bacon. 
By February, these subsidies—nearly half 
of which were spent to keep the price 
of bread down—amounted to £57,000, 
000 a year. By April, 1941, they had 
soared to £100,000,000, and now, de- 
spite growing lend-lease food deliveries, 
they are reported to be running at the 
rate of nearly £160,000,000 a year and 
cover most of the major food items in- 
cluded in the cost-of-living index. Sub- 
sidies are not confined to rationed goods 
Neither bread nor potatoes are rationed 
but both are heavily subsidized. 
e@ Wages Not Frozen—Britain’s fourth 
major effort to curb inflation—by at- 
tempting to put a lid over wages (BWW - 
Apr.4’42,p46)—has been little more suc- 
cessful (even after being in the war for 
32 months) than have been similar 
moves in the United States. 

The British have not frozen wage 
rates. When the issue was put up to 
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They’re on the way! Planes enough to insure the free- 
dom we're fighting to maintain. 


En route to this air supremacy there’s no time to lose; 
every day, every hour counts. So, when this plane fac- 
tory was built, quick-service concrete made with Lehigh 
Early Strength Cement was a time-saving “must.” This 
cement gets concrete ready for service 3 to 5 times 
faster than normal cement can manage. 
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The P4OE, a Curtiss-Wright pursuit ship 


This speed, so vital in wartime construction, brings im- 
portant advantages to any concrete work. Besides earlier 
productive use, quicker completion means earlier occu- 
pancy and earlier return on the investment-—a plus that 
no responsible business man willingly passes up. 


On your next concrete work, tell your architect or con- 
tractor that you want him to figure on the use of Lehigh 
Early Strength Cement. 


keer 28 2 2 & & RR 


Lehigh 


for service-strength concrete in a hurry 


Contractor: J. W. Cowper Co., Buffalo, N, Y. « Architect: Albert Kahn, Detroit, Mich. 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY «© Attentown, PA. «++ CHICAGO, ILL. «+* SPOKANE, WASH. 
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“WHISKING” DUST AWAY 


for swifter production 


Dirty air is an enemy of production! Dust, 
dirt, fumes threaten workers’ health, impair 
efficiency. Buffalo Exhaust Fans and Dust 
Collecting Equipment whisk away air con- 
tamination on a big scale—bring to every 
department and every worker a “breath- 
able” atmosphere that helps keep men and 
machines operating at peak efficiency... This 
is but one of Buffa- 
lo’s many contribu- 


tions to Industry’s 
war production. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 
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labor leaders last fall, much as it is now 
being presented to American labor by 
Washington, British labor refused to 
support any freezing plan. 

© Holding Wages in Line—Out of 12,- 
600,000 employees in Britain whose 
wages are regularly fixed by collective 
bargaining, nearly 3,000,000 work under 
contracts which link wage rates to the 
cost-of-living index, to the price of a 
particular commodity, or to the profits 
of the employer. Almost all commodity 
prices are now under strict governmental 
control; profits are drastically restricted 
and, on the whole, declining steadily 
(BW—Apr.11'42,p41); and the cost-ot- 
living index has been far more steady in 
recent months due to government con- 
trol over rents, to price control and to 
the rationing of essential foods and 
clothing, and the subsidization of many 
food lines. Nevertheless, wage rates 


| have risen considerably since the out- 


break of the war and, in addition, labor 
has piled up tremendous earnings from 


| overtime. 


It is this accumulation of wartime 


“hot money” (BW —Apr.18°42,p84) that 


London is trying desperately to sop up 
in soaring taxes and voluntary savings. 
But until these methods are more suc- 
cessful than they have been so far, black 
markets for food, clothing, and the few 
luxuries that are still available, are bound 
to flourish, even in the face of the strin- 
gent penalties now meted out to of- 
fenders when they are caught. 
e Miscellaneous Curbs—Beyond these 
major efforts to curb inflation, Britain 
has tried an assortment of minor curbs 
which, if they have not already been 
tried in the United States, are soon 
likely to be. 

Instalment finance companies in Brit- 


_ ain have not been restricted directly, but 


indirect measures have hit them hard. 
The Emergency Powers Act of 1939 pre- 
vented them from suing or foreclosing 
on debts owed by persons called up for 
service or evacuated from defense areas. 
This destroyed a good part of the secu- 
rity on which their business was built 
and volume has necessarily been dras- 
tically curtailed. 

In addition, administrative limitations 
on the supplies of durable goods, as well 
as the high-pressure war loan programs, 
have cut into their business seriously. 
Finally, when the government wished 
to curb them because of the inflationary 
effect of their business, it issued official 
instructions to banks which amounted 
to a discrimination against granting 
credit facilities against many types of 
instalment paper. 

e No New Building—Building and loan 


societies have also escaped direct con- 


' trol probably because of the automatic 


sharp diminution of demand for their 
services and the impairment of the qual- 
ity of their traditional collateral. All 
private building is completely banned 
now except on special permit and re- 


pairs are drastically restrict: 
than $400. 

Some time before the war 
asked all industries to report t] 
of surplus resources and deprc 
lowances which they might h 
able to buy government bon 
war break out. Almost all firn 
that such funds were negligib! 
of rearmament expansions anc 
paredness expenditures. But 
industries, especially following 
centration-of-industry progran 
Dec.20'41,p34) and the mount 
culty of securing raw material a 
due to later restrictions on both) any. 
facturing and sales, have been |c/t wt} 
large amounts of funds for im 
and the government has encouraged, py 
not required, them to invest Wa 
bonds. 

@ Dividends Not Controlled—!;_ | 
April, 1940, budget speech, the C] 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed a Lin 
itation of Dividends Bill, by which th. 
distribution of dividends would |x 
ited to the highest amount paid out in 
any one of the three years preceding the 
war. ‘l’he bill was avowedly framed 

to decrease consumption by sharchold 
ers; (2) to strengthen the postwar finan 
cial position of businesses; and (3) to 
husband funds for investment in go. 
ernment bonds. 


Total 


of 


Cent 


r 


Pe 


But when the excess 
profits tax was boosted to 100%, the bill 
was dropped, though the Chancellor 
coupled his withdrawal of the bill with 
an appeal to all companies to abide by 
its objectives. A ban on bonus shares 
has been in force in connection with 
capital market control since April, 19+4( 
@ Plan Develops Slowly—Great Britain's 
schemes to curb inflation have from the 
outset been applied as expediency dic 
tated. There has been no over-all wage 
freeze or blanket price control such as 
Canada adopted last year. Instead of a 
drastic forced-savings program such as 
Professor Keynes advocated long ago, 
Britain is inching into the scheme and 
counting on pressure, patriotism, and 
rationing to drive more and more of the 
country’s surplus funds into war bonds 
e Tighter Controls Due—But devclop- 
ments of the last few months indicate 
that the time may be close at hand when 
a drastic clampdown may be necessary 
and feasible. Clothes rations have been 
slashed another 25% beginning in June. 
The sales tax on all but the barest essen- 
tials is being doubled in the budget 
introduced this month. 

War savings campaigns are gathering 
momentum and the pressure of the gov- 
ernment and of public opinion is in 
creasing rapidly—may soon reach to the 
point where voluntary subscription may 
be replaced by automatic deduction ot 
fixed amounts from weekly pay ¢n- 
velopes. It is the next step toward 
“total war.” How soon it actually comes 
will depend on the course of the war in 
the next few months. 
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“WHO SELLS TO LATIN AMERICA 


Due to the war and the British blockade, European suppliers have been almost completely squeezed out of Latin American markets. Now 
Japan's suffering too, but because the war in the Pacific didn't begin until Dec. 7, Tokyo's trade losses don't show up on these charts. Though 
the United States has little competition now, wartime priorities and the shipping bottleneck make it impossible to meet more than the most 
urgent of Latin America’s supply needs. 
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Engine room piping covered 
with Carey 85% Magnesia 


The American Molasses Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of 
molasses and syrups of many kinds, 
is doing its bit to meet the nation’s 
urgent “sweets” requirements. 
Their Grandma’s Molasses is rich 
in nature’s iron—needed in the 
daily diet to help build buoyant 
health, the goal of the National 
Nutrition Program. In processing 
the raw materials brought by boat 
from the West Indies and other 
CAREY INSULATIONS 


are performing an essential service. 


sources, 


Because of the exposed location of 
the company’s plant, correct insu- 
lation of the long, low-pressure 
steam lines going to the 
processing machines, is 
necessary to prevent 
excessive heat loss- 


es. These lines, 


HELPING PRODUCE 


The 


PHILIP CAREY 


is at your service. 
Manufacturing Cao. For details address 


Oependadie Products Since 873 
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| 
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Piping and heater 
tank covered with 
Carey 85% Magnesia 


together with the high pressure 
steam piping, are insulated with 
CAREY 85% Magnesia. Referring 
to this insulation, Mr. John Dob- 
son, the Company’s chief engineer, 
says: *“‘No repairs whatsoever have 
been necessary on the Carey Insu- 
lation during the six-year period 
it has been in use; it looks good 


for another 20 years.”’ 


When you buy insulations, look 
for permanence as well as effi- 
ciency. CAREY insulations provide 
BOTH in outstanding measure, as 
demonstrated in many of the 
nation’s leading industrial and 
power plants. Whatever your 
insulation needs, you’re 
SAFE with CAREY. A 


national organization 


Dept. No. 29. 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ons 
Y 


IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. Office and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P. a 
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Price Pickle 


Canadian business m-n, hi 
by incongruities in application 
of ceilings, hope relief wil! -ome 
when U.S. controls are se: up, 


OTTAWA—On the economi fron; 
Canadians are watching Was} agtoy 
The impending price ceilings 
United States (BW—Apr.18'42, 
have major significance above th 
because the Dominion’s price c 
expects to coordinate Canada 
with the new United States lev: lhe 
effect on Canada depends on the speed 
and extent to which this coordination 


| is actually carried out. 
| © Hunting Something Better—!))tin, 


tion of Washington action con 


| when reaction of Canadians to thei 


own ceiling is starting to jell. Whik 
giving loyal support to Ottawa’s anti 
inflation policy, Canadian business men 
are swinging to the view that something 
better than the present uneven 

pattern is needed. A demand f 
tionalization is developing. Washing 
ton’s plan for over-all ceilings provides 
the opportunity for Ottawa to make the 
change. 

Canada’s dissatisfaction with rule-of 
thumb ceiling administration is aggra 
vated by the variations in the latest 
developments. 

@ Conflicting Methods—Examples _ of 
conflicting methods of price control 


| within a week are: 


(1) Specific maximum prices for cer 
tain seasonal food products (new pi 
tatoes, canned lobster) have replaced the 
standard base period prices. 

(2) A special manufacturers’ ceiling 


) 


| has been set up for spring and sumer 


clothing, garden utensils, sporting goods, 
and a few other seasonal commodities 
This has been formulated by allowing 
an increase of 10% to 20% in 194l 
prices to the trade or a specific increase 
fixed by the ceiling administrator for 
the particular trade, with wholesalers 
and retailers adding a normal markup 
on the increase. 

(3) The manufacturers’ base period 
for a specified list of grocery items has 
been shifted from the September-Octo- 
ber price level to which retail prices 


| were pegged to the June, 1941, level 
| The purpose of this move is to wipe 


l 


out the wartime price advances which 
accrued more rapidly at the manufac 
turers’ level than at the retail level and 
thus restore the normal balance between 
the two. 

(4) The meat packers’ ceilings have 
been fixed at their September-October 
highs to individyal customers, resulting 
in a barrier against any packer compet! 
tion with United States buying of Ca 
nadian cattle in the quarter starting 
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Apr. 1, and a consequent severe scarcity 


of bec! in Canada this week. 


eTic-in with U. S. Ceilings—Stem- | 


ming from a primary concern for the 
retail ceiling, these discrepancies in ad- 


ministrative measures are underscoring | 


an increasing demand for uniform pol- 


icy. that | 
ceiling will be tied in with the United 
States price control pattern. 


The effect would be to raise the Ca- | 


nadian ceiling on most commodities, 
permitting an advance of two or three 
points in the cost-of-living index, but 
there would be compensation in easier 
ceiling administration, more uniformity 
and a lowering or wiping out of sub- 


sidy payments to maintain the retail | 


ceiling. 


e Inflationary Elements—But most Ca- | 


nadian business leaders believe that it is 
necessary for Ottawa to revise its policy 
whether or not it is grooved with the 
developing Washington program. Some 
Canadian economists hold that rational- 
ization is needed to eliminate two in- 
flationary elements, subsidies on do- 
mestic products and high administrative 
costs for business as well as government. 

Their plan is to establish fixed maxi- 


mum prices generous enough to take | 


care of increases in production costs 
without subsidies and leave it to com- 
petition to prevent all prices going 
automatically to the maximums. Sub- 
sidies would be unnecessary except on 
imported goods. Administration and 
enforcement would be simplified. But 
the living-cost index would immediately 
jump a few points. 

¢ Complaints—The principal complaints 
against the existing ceiling situation 
focus on the unevenness of the ceiling 
(base period highs of individual re- 
tailers being their particular ceilings) 
and the labor and cost involved in 
meeting the requirements for returns 
from manufacturers and distributors on 
all transactions. 

Ottawa started out Dec. 1 with a 
three-way ceiling program applying to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and _retail- 
ers, as is now proposed at Washington. 
Adjustments among the three were ex- 
pected to take care of the profits 
squeeze. 
¢ Concentration on Retailing—But it 
was found that the increase in manu- 
facturers’ costs on replacement goods 
was too great to be absorbed in these 
adjustments and the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, headed by Donald 
Gordon, concentrated on maintaining 
the retail ceiling. Subsidizing of do- 
mestic commodities followed, but has 
not been uniformly applied. 

To prevent the subsidies from get- 
ting out of control the Gordon board 
not long ago launched its simplified 
practices plan (BW —Apr.4’42,p38), with 
4 war on frills and on overhead in pro- 
duction and distribution. In some cases, 
as in seasonal goods, it has allowed in- 
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Hope now is that the Canadian | 


OFFICES IN All 


The biggest stumbling block in many payroll departments is the 
employee’s individual earnings record. Hours are wasted posting from 
one form to another. More time is lost making the figures balance. 
Wage and hour records are delayed and violations of the law are likely 


to follow. Then the inspectors... 


A Todd Form-Master will correct this situation—and quickly. This 
manual posting device completes summary sheet, individual earnings 
record and check stubs in a single rapid operation. All supplementary 
data are available at once. Posting time is cut in half. Since there is no 


extra copying, accuracy is greater. Information is always up to date, so 


reports are easily prepared on time. 


The Form-Master system requires no trained operators—no heavy 
investment in equipment. Whether you have a handful of employees 
or hundreds, it is flexible enough to fit present and future needs. The 
coupon below will bring you more details. Mail it today. 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send the Todd Form-Master folder and 
samples of payroll forms that speed posting, 
proving and report-making. 


Company name 


Address_ 


City State — 


By. 


BW -4-25-42 
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" pyrers these outstanding advantages of 
the Torrington Needle Bearing —ad- 
vantages that have been tested and proved 
in thousands of applications—and see 
how every feature can be utilized to fill 
a wartime need in your product designs. 


1. The Needle Bearing is available for 
prompt delivery on priority orders, in the 
standard sizes and designs that are most 
practicable today. Production capacity at 
Torrington has been expanded to care 
for all essential requirements with the 
promptness you need to maintain your 
manufacturing schedules. 


2. It is easy to install, ideally suited for 
high-speed production line methods. 
Built as a single compact unit, it is 
pressed into place in the housing in a 
quick, simple operation. 


3. It conserves materials in other parts of 
your product design. Because the bear- 
ing’s outside diameter is small in propor- 
tion to capacity, you can use small-dia- 


meter housings, requiring less material. 


4. It improves product performance and 
reduces power requirements, because of 
its low coefficient of starting and running 
friction. 


5. It needs little attention in service. As 
a result of its efficient system of lubrica- 
tion, only occasional renewal of lubri- 
cant is necessary. Its high load capacity 
assures long bearing life, even in con- 
tinuous operation under heavy loads. 


Let a Torrington engineer show you how 
this unusual bearing can help you key 
your designs to wartime conditions. 
Wire, phone, or write for special ap- 
plication book listing many typical uses. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U $s. A 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
Seattle Chicago 
Los Angeles San Francisco Toronto London, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 


LIGHTNESS IN WEIGHT 


Light weight and small size in propor- 
tion to power rating are outstanding 
features of air-operated portable tools. 
Compact, high-capacity Needle Bear- 
ings aid in attaining these desirable 
features in this impact wrench manu- 
factured by Ingersoll-Rand Company. 


INGERSOLL -+- RAND 


ELIMINATION OF WEAR 


The Needle Bearing’s low coefficient of 
friction virtually eliminates wear in the 
control column of the CESSNA T 50. 
Replacement costs are kept to a mini- 
mum at points where Needle Bearings 
are used, which include landing gear, 
aileron hinge, and wing flap hinge. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
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creases in manufacturers’ prices wit} 
covering markups for wholesa 


retailers. Last week the Gordon contro} 
board introduced a new prin in 
connection with subsidies on d ti 
commodities. In providing subsi rm 


grocery items, it ruled that in ea 
the subsidy would be limited so t 


net income of the individual manufac 
turer would not be greater during the 
period of subsidy payment than during 
the standard profit period fixed the 
Excess Profits Tax Act. The effect 
that the manufacturer who accepts , 
subsidy in compensation for of 
profit in supplying goods to distributors 
at prices which permit maintenance of 
the retail ceiling has his net income 
frozen regardless of expansion in his 
operations. 

Adverse effect of this ruling on pro. 
duction of essential civilian commodj 
ties is feared. Business is also disturbed 
by its implications. At present its ap- 
plication is limited to manufacturers of 
a specified list of grocery items. Profits 


of all business in excess of standard 
period profits are now taxed up to 55 
under the Excess Profits ‘Tax Act 
Grocery manufacturers will be in the 
position of having 100% of profits 
above standard period profits taken. It 
is assumed that something will be don 
to remove the discrepancy—perhaps by 
raising the excess-profits tax to 100 

© Power Shortage—Canada faces a power 
shortage, the severity of which depends 
in part on rainfall in the next few 
months. Plans for handling the problem 
will affect the United States because of 
America’s requirements for several Cana- 
dian materials which compete for power 
in the manufacturing stage. 

Canada, already supplying 43% of 
the North American output of alu- 
minum, is expanding capacity in the 
aluminum industry to meet United 
States needs. It is also going heavils 
into magnesium production for the 
joint war effort and at the same time 
is looking for new ore bodies in connec 
tion with expansion of nickel output 
@ Major Consumers—All three lines of 
vital war production are major consum 
ers of power. But Washington is re 
ported to be urging the release of more 
Canadian power to the United States, 
especially to New York state industries 

The big Canadian pulp and paper 
industry is a heavy consumer of power 
and the present prospect is that in 


creased production of aluminum, mag 
nesium, and nickel can be secured only 
by diverting power from paper. [his 


may mean curtailment of newspmnt 
shipments to the United States. 
Ottawa is considering how best to 
meet these conflicting requirements if 
its North American war partner. Plans 
include enlargement of power produc- 
tion plants. But it is primaril 
Washington to determine on 
materials it wants present power used. 
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AGENT GENERAL 

Despite the collapse of the Cripps 
negotiations in New Delhi, Sir Girja 
Bajpai, agent general of India in the 


United States, continues to hold the | 
Washington limelight as powerful | 


units of the Japanese fleet grab naval 
control of the Bay of Bengal and 
threaten India’s rich port cities of 
Calcutta and Madras. 


U.S. GETS CANADA’S BEEF 


OTTAWA-—Canadian dinner tables 
-including those of the capital’s Cha- 
teau Laurier and other luxury hotels— 
are short of beet this week while Cana- 
dian cattle are being butchered for con- 
sumption in the United States. Imme- 
diate cause is extra heavy April exports 
of Canadian cattle under Washington's 
second quarter import quota. Primary 
reason is the Canadian price ceiling on 
meats, which prevents packers in the 
Dominion from paying prices high 


enough to hold adequate supplies of | 


beef cattle at home. 


For weeks Canadian livestock ship- | 


pers have been gathering beef cattle at 
border points for shipment to the 
United States under the second quarter 
quota. ‘The resultant shortage for home 
consumption worries Ottawa. Remedial 
measures have been proposed but ruled 
out for political reasons. One was a 
restriction on exports. Agricultural Min- 
ster Gardiner rejected it in fear of 
farmer displeasure. 

An alternative plan to subsidize pack- 
ets was considered open to criticism be- 
cause of the packers’ position among 
the “big interests.” Price Ceiling Chief 


Donald Gordon has submitted a rem- 
edy of his own to the Ottawa govern- | 


ment but its terms are not known. They 
may include a subsidy to cattle raisers. 
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BANTAM 
BEARINGS 


GIGANTIC SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM is a vital part of America’s production for victory— 
and cranes in the nation’s shipyards are called on to carry tremendous loads. This 350-ton 
gantry crane built by Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corporation—the largest of its type 
ever constructed—is used for handling battleship turrets. Bantam Roller Bearings under 
the collars of the load hook contribute to dependable operation of this giant crane. Bearings 
are provided with Bantam’s “Lubricage’’—a special one-piece cage construction that 


facilitates correct lubrication. 


METAL FORMING PLANTS find many uses 
for this 45-ton press brake, built by Verson 
Allsteel Press Company for such applica- 
tions as straightening armor plate, form- 
ing aircraft parts, and producing muni- 
tions boxes and other equipment. High- 
speed flywheel shafts of these machines 
rotate on Bantam Quill Bearings. 


IN MODERN STEAM ENGINE DESIGN, effi- 
ciency and economy are prime considera- 
tions. In this Filer & Stowell 400 KW 
steam-electric generating unit, Bantam 
Quill Bearings on the governor arm con- 
tribute to efficient, economical operation, 
because of their low coefficient of friction 
and simple, effective means of lubrication. 


BANTAM’S COMPREHENSIVE LINE includes every major type of standard anti-friction bear- 
ing in a wide range of sizes—and Bantam designs special bearings for unusual require- 
ments. If you have an exceptionally difficult bearing problem, TURN TO BANTAM. 


-Banram, 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TA 
BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION © SOUTH BEND «+ 
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INDIANA 


The War—and Business Abroad * 49 


From Girders to Guns 


@ Uncle Sam needs guns and shells and tanks and planes. We 
hustle not only ore but also scrap, whether it be old bridge 


girders or junked automobiles, to the hungry mills. We speed 


steel to the fabricating plants. Then we rush the finished 


products on their way to meet the enemy. 


Erie is prepared to “keep ’em rolling.” In war as in peace 
—you can expect fast, safe, dependable service whenever and 


whatever you ship via Erie. 


For any transportation information see the local Erie man. 


THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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Relief for Beales 


Pending legislation would 
permit RFC to purchase o make 
loans on autos or other articles 
subjected to rationing. 


financle 
Normally three-fifths of th ve o Used 
44,000 auto dealers account irelt Rep. Vi 
one-fifth of total dollar volume, wh; p. Mu 
means that the mortality rat \ to get 
formidable. But now, when times ae B 
really tough, the hard-pinch cat log 
hasn't even the prerogative of dying j: the A 
peace. can 
@ Courses That Are Open—| 5] ‘ i 
goes through the debacle o et 
tuptcy, there is no way a d porneee 
cash in his inventory exc« ine an 
means of the small trickle of ratio: 7 
orders allowed by OPA, or (2) b t this 
his stock to another distributi of OF? 
original manufacturer. ‘he latt 7 


sibility, too, is scant, for only Gener boislat 
, aa . visla 
Motors (BW —Mar.7’42,p56) to dat <a 
, for use 
has volunteered to buy up dealer st 1 


(although others—notably Nash—hav« pot up 
any eve 


offered to loan their distributors mone: 
tantam 
In desperation, auto dealers are n 2 aid 
. yan 
begging for legislative relief. On the + Affec 
recommendation of the National Aut : : 
 tripa 
mobile Dealers Assn. (which represents f 
peer ae ver, 1 
a little better than half of the retailers 
; : : ) me san 
several bills have been introduced in 
; . : for inst 
Congress as a solution to the proble 
. SS 
Incidentally, these bills are so worded Thev 
*1 HCY 
that they'll provide assistance for te al 
tailers of any type, not only auto dealers, i their 
who get squeezed by rationing. : butic 


2 RFC Aid Proposed— Keystone of the 


proposed legislation is a bill (H.R.6761 et 

which provides that: ve 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. ... heir st 

is authorized and directed to purchase Meat 

or make loans upon the security of any mein 
article or commodity the sale or dis ' 

tribution of which is rationed nant 

someho 

, Basis for loans or sales is “not less ee 


ng to 
dd Te) 
hasn't 

make hb 
But 

bulk of 
ikely 
being ¢ 


a reasonable allowance for tr: ansportatior 
costs, handling, servicing, insurance 
carrying charges, and other ppeaee 
However, if the commodity rema 
stock for a year or more, the “fair os 
price” plus expenses takes the place ot 
the original cost as criterion. 


+ Some Stipulations—In a nutshell, this The 
means that the government would un probler 
dertake to bail out the dealer, and rein RFC’s 


burse him either in the form of loans 
or outright purchases. The only strings 
to the proposed legislation are that (! 
cash and loans shall be grante: onl f dis 
when a “substantial” number of deale ood s] 
are “unable, in the ordinary course ' Hino, 
trade or business, to sell within a pero 


Wm man 
rise { 
ay No 


Dusines 
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of six months,” and (2) the dealer's | 
rincipal business must consist of “deal- 
ing in and servicing rationed articles.” 
seri era0) popoes tit Se AMERICAS PRODUCTION LINES 
lation (JR. 6760) proposes that the 


gealer may ask for a moratorium on 


gebts and overhead. He may go to a ul “ 
court and, by means of appropriate pro- ARE 4 F| N G IN VADED TOO j 
ceedings, obtain a cancelation or adjust- ef e 


ment of his lease; relief from the terms 
of mortgages, trust deeds, or other | 
caims; and a stay or modification of | 
egal actions pending against him for 
gnancial reasons. 

¢Used-Car Jam—Strongly espoused by 
Rep. Wright Patman and Senator James 
:. Murray, the two bills are an attempt 
to get at the heart of the new-Car prob- 
lem. But they won't alleviate the used- 
cat logjam, which may turn out to be 
the greatest of them all. For used cars 
can't be sold with new tires, a fact that 
is depressing ee saagaton the _ of 
les, And as finance companies add re- a - a i s e 
possessed cars to sulsting inventories, LOST TIME ACCIDENTS WASTE 
the jam grows more intricate. 

Some thought is now being devoted 
to this problem by the industry council 
¢ OPA and the RFC. No rulings have 


Mr. Production Manager: These “invaders” are costing 
America billions of dollars annually in time and materials. 


tor used cars. ‘That is, the RFC would 
ut up money for loans or purchases. In 
anv event, these transactions would be 


the een forthcoming, but it’s possible that WITHOUT asking workers to WORK HARDER— WORK FASTER 
ey the new-car remedies, currently in the or DO MORE, you can now “drive them out” and help lick Ameri- 
” caislative mill, will also be employed ca’s No. 1 Job—PRODUCTION! 


ELIMINATE the things that sLow uP production and the auto- 
matic RESULT is INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


tantamount to permitting the dealer to Belnap and Thompson, who for years have specialized in de- 
ie kell out to RFC. veloping plans to “influence people,” working with such companies 
a Affected Variously—When and if such as Westinghouse, Kraft, Chrysler and many others, have just 


} tripartite program goes through, how- 
ver, not all dealers will be affected in 
he same way. ‘The really big dealers, 


developed a complete new and different type of “production cam- 
paign.” It will not only win the approval of both “management” 


" Biko: instance, might prefer to operate at and “labor,” but, more especially, it will win the wholehearted 
ied b loss rather than liquidate their assets. support of every worker. 
ee hey have a name which they want to How to announce the plan; how to reward workers; how to 
or, Sypetect by remaining in business. And maintain interest . . . it’s all covered in a complete brochure 
tar ioe auans sagtheboed which we will be glad to place in your hands without obligation. 
the Ta das cited aussie tn high capital gains All material essential to the successful promotion of the plan 
| axes. It therefore seems more probable is now being made available. Write for full information, giving 
hat many of these bigsters will keep name of company, number of employees, and products manu- 
heir shingle out. factured. 
a a aie an Even if you are not on a full war production basis, you can 
hant-will manage to scrape along still operate this plan effectively. War plants will be glad to 
¥ omehow, relying on a multitude of know that all material will be edited to conform with WPB 
ins qpsenuities and his ad libbed bookeep- plans in Washington. 


mg to keep him going. Repairs and 

id jobs will come his way, and he 

hasn't enough capital in new cars to 

make his position delicate. Write Today for 
But the “average” dealer—the great 
bulk of the urban fraternity—will most 
ikely welcome the thawing-out that’s 
being contemplated for his benefit. 


The proposed solutions to the auto 

problem are another feather in the 

KFC’s cap. Already a major stakeholder | d 
i many a giant manufacturing enter- an 


Prise (BW—Apr.11’42,p20), the RFC 


Complete Information 


UINPSON is. 


ih ay now become a colossus in the field Cr0cealoris and Producers of Incentive Hlasrs 
s [gC “stribution, possibly acquiring a | 
of eee’ Share of the still-remaining durable 309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILL. 


onsumer goods, 
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A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing 
(1935—37 = 100, adjusted for seasonal) 


BUSINESS WEEK’S REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 
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power in the country’s 12 Federal Reserve Distric:: 
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1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ‘42 1937 1938 1939 


53 United States 


THE FIGURES: 


March, 
District *March tFebruary 1941 

United States 154.3 151.3 124.7 
District !—Boston 154.6 151.1 120.8 
District 2—New York 143.4 138.7 117.1 
District 3—Philadelphia 145.6 144.1 118.3 
District 4—Cleveland 154.6 153.4 126.7 
District 5—Richmond 171.2 166.9 135.6 
District 6—Atlanta 158.4 157.2 131.1 


*Subject to revision. tRevised. 


rYeves iver 4 90 
1940 1941 ‘42 1937 1938 1939 1940 . 1941 ‘42 


—— 


' March, 

District *March tFebruary 1941 
United States 154.3 151.3 124.7 
District 7—Chicago 152.8 149.9 128.2 
District 8—St. Louis 162.2 159.6 125.5 
District 9—Minneapolis 155.8 153.0 122.4 
District 10—Kansas City 140.3 139.3 113.0 
District 11—Dallas 160.5 159.3 129.6 
District 12—San Francisco 169.2 164.9 132.5 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


All twelve of Business Week’s Regional Income Indexes 
advanced again last month, gains ranging from 4.7 points 
for the New York Reserve district down to 1.0 for Kansas 
City. The national average rose 3.0. Richmond and San 
Francisco, up 4.3 points each, Boston, up 3.5, and St. 


52 * Marketing 


Louis, up 2.6, extended their recent sharp uptrends. An 
indication of how income gains vary from district to 
district is indicated by the 30-point spread which: has 
opened between Richmond (171.2) and Kansas City 
(140.3) in the four years since the 1935-1937 base period. 
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conference without 


Flip one or eleven or seven or three keys on your 
Teletalk, and you can confer instantly with that many 
people in your organization. 


Yes, in a matter of seconds Teletalk sets the stage for a 
conference, and no one needs to leave his desk. 


That's typical of the speed Teletalk amplified inter- 
communication imparts to many an otherwise time- 
consuming procedure .. . and that’s one reason users 
say so frequently — ‘‘Teletalk is indispensable.” 


Teletalk’s high fidelity transmission 
of the human voice invites use. At- 
tractive solid walnut cabinets add 
to the dignity of any desk. Stand- 
ard system capacities range from 5 


~ 
WEBSTER BARCVRAC 


leaving your desk 


to 24 stations, with special features available to answer 
any need. Model 224 is illustrated; has 24 station ca- 
pacity. Model 212, with 12-station capacity is also 
available. 


You can have Teletalk installed in your plant or office 
quickly. The cost is moderate . . . operating cost is 
negligible. Get the facts today about the time, the 
energy that Teletalk can save you. Just call the dealer 
or distributor in your community. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Elecir 
Company, Incorporated, and American Tele 
and Telegraph Company 


WEPSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
Established 1909 
Export Department: 100 Varick St.,N. Y.C 
Cable Address: ""ARLAB" New York City 


WEBSTER M ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility 
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and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Iron Fireman industrial underfeed, hopper type 


Backed by the Best Known Name 
in Automatic Firing 


HOUSANDS of Iron Fireman stokers are 

weapons of victory in war production 
plants. They are increasing steam capacities 
and boiler efficiencies 10% to 35%—thus 
conserving coal; saving man hours from fuel 
handling to release men for war production. 
Achievements like this have made Iron Fireman 
the best known name in automatic firing. 


COAL... America’s Basic Fuel 


Coal supply is plentiful, permanent—provid- 
ing heat units for industry that are abundant 
and low in cost. Iron Fireman efficiently burns 
lower grade coals, and local coals—important 
should transportation facilities necessitate 
“zoning”’ coal shipments. 


There is an IRON FIREMAN for Every Firing Job 


Iron Fireman’s range of sizes fire boilers from 
10 to 1,000 boiler horsepower. Our nationwide 
staff of combustion engineers is at your service 
without cost or obligation. Write to 3274 
West 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio, for descrip- 
tive literature and information. IRoN FirEMAN 
Manuracturinc Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 


Portland, Oregon; Toronto, 


“Ff <=> 


Canada. 


IRON * 


FIRE MAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—1 43.4; 
month ago—138.7; year ago—117.1)— 
Outside of laggard New York City; in 
dustrial payrolls in this district are rising 
as sharply as the nation’s. 

By the year end, for instance, hirings 
at war plants will run over 50,000 in 
the Buffalo area, and between 10,000 
and 25,000 each in and around Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady, and 
on Long Island. Shortages of farm labor 
near these centers will intensify, and the 


52,153 sq. mi. pop. 17,129,265 


100,000 additional hands needed 
fruit, vegetable, and other har 
be hard to get. Similarly, fact obs 
at Bridgeport, which doubled . the 
past year, will jump some 15,0 

and in northern New Jersey, re i. 
ment will exceed layoffs by 5 to 
100,000, markedly outstripping 
bor supplies. 

But New York City’s large 
ployed pool is due to persist. Al sh 
apparel trades, employing mor 
300,000 persons, have been operat 
peak rates, shortages of materials prob 
ably will result in curtailment. Co, 
struction, financial, and other li 
reducing staffs (BW —Mar.21’42 py 
and WPA rolls have fallen 40,000 in th 


last 12 months. Expansion in Lip 
aircraft, and other arms work wil] just 
about take up this slack. However, 
the trend may turn; a textile factory and 


an apparel firm are converting to make 
aircraft parts. 


ATLANTA (Income Index—158.4; 
month ago—157.2; year ago—131.1)— 
Heavy recent awards have lifted ship- 
building to top rank among war indus- 
tries in this southern region. A huge 
new assembly plant is to be established 
at New Orleans, and other yards go to 
Brunswick, Ga., and Panama City, Fla. 
These, together with existing ways at 
Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville and Tampa, 
Fla.; Mobile, Ala., and Pascagoula, Miss., 
will turn out more than 25% of the 
nation’s merchant ships for 1942-1943. 
As a result, shipyard employment will 
more than double to some 200,000 
workers by the year end. 

Thus, the war stimulus is spreading 
out (BW —Mar.21'42,p.60) through 
Georgia (especially Atlanta), southern 
Louisiana (notably New Orleans), and 
Florida. But construction has tapered, 
temporarily; nonwar work is falling off, 
while new projects are slow to get 
under way. And building activity now 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
140.3; month ago—139.3; year ago— 
113.0)—-War contracts continue to 
mount in this agricultural region, lifting 
urban prospects above average. A huge 
construction project is scheduled for Eu- 
dora, Kan., and plants at Omaha, Den- 
ver, Wichita (which is already boom- 
ing), and other cities are to be enlarged. 
Payrolls in such towns as Oklahoma 
City, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and 
Topeka, now sluggish relative to the 
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480,537 sq. mi. pop. 7,855,397 


is unevenly distributed as between war 
and nonwar areas. 

Spurred on by soaring prices, farmers 
hope to expand cotton planting 15% 
all other acreage will be up 5% to 10% 
But cool, wet weather and lack of farm 
labor has delayed spring farm work. 
Receipts from marketings during the 
current off-peak season are “slow,” 
except for Florida and Gulf Coast citrus 
and truck crops, which now are bringing 
good returns. F 


247,778 sq. mi. pop. 12,597,347 


nation, are due to spurt soon. Mean 
while, employment in new war factories 
now in operation is sharply on the rise. 

Farm receipts, too, are outstripping 
the nation’s; Nebraska and Wyoming— 
laggard last year—are topping district 
increases over 1941 levels. Shipments of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep for slaughter 
are running ahead of last year; even s0, 
prices continue to rise, compounding the 
income gains. Thus, with ranges and 
pastures in good condition, demand 
for stocker-feeder livestock is high. 

Winter wheat growth has been excel- 
lent, except in parts of eastern Kansas. 
And spring plantings are to be upped, 
particularly for such feeds as corn, barley, 
oats, and tame hay, to which an addi- 
tional 3,000,000 acres will be sown. 
Subsoil moisture is plentiful, but Id 
and rain have delayed farm work. The 
weather over the next few months will 
be the critical factor for autumn harvest 
and farm income. 


—_ 
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arehouse Pools 


; needed in the war effort. 


An aggregate area a half-mile long 
und a quarter-mile wide is what the 
»vernment is trying to wring, by way 
of storage space, out of the nation’s 
siready bulging public merchandise ware- 
houses. 0 get this additional 10,000,- 
000 sq.ft., the Office of Defense ‘I rans- 
ortation is allowing warehousemen in 
the larger cities to set up pools, thus 
making the supply-demand situation 
mutually easier to cope with, 
eFor Key Cities—So far, the plan is 
in actual operation only in Kansas City, 
Mo., but pools are also expected to 
spring up in New York, Philadelphia, 
Roston, Chicago, and other key cities 
with 400,000 or more sq.ft. of aggre- 
gite space. All of such pools will prob- 
ably be patterned after the Kansas City 
model, which operates as follows: 

An association is formed under gov- 
emment auspices (unless a private ware- 
house association is already in existence) 
which surveys facilities, reports them 
to the government, and sets up a mana- 
gerial office. Thereafter all dealings take 
place between the manager’s office and 
the government, no matter how many 
warehouses are involved. 
¢ Contract System—A single contract (a 
|"-page affair) is used for each transac- 
tion—but here again, one transaction 


U.S.-sponsored association | 
;, Kansas City sets pattern for | 
btaining additional space that | 


1. 


may not only involve many warehouses, | 
but also many different shipments from | 


many different suppliers. ‘The central 
manager's Office sees that space is prop- 
erly assigned, and accepts bills from the 
various warehouses. The office, in turn, 
bills the government, and divvies up 
the resulting pay. 

lhe Kansas City experiment so far 
has shown that rates don’t vary much 
from the old nation-wide norm of 
roughly 74¢ per month per occupiable 
square foot. While the hiring of a 
manager and clerical personnel tends 


to boost costs, the size of government 


orders has an opposite tendency. 


*Can’t Be Exclusive—In setting up an | 
association, however, the government | 
issues a warning that all warehouses | 


must be allowed to participate—other- 
vise the dominant group would be ex- 
creising restraint-of-trade under the anti- 
trust laws. In the same vein, existing 
associations must throw their doors open 
to all comers. If everything is in order, 
the Department of Justice accedes to 
the plan and will not prosecute the pool 
under the Sherman Act. 

Currently, 80% of the nation’s 110,- 
(100,000 sq.ft. of public warehouse space 
\ filled. About 12,000,000 of the un- 
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ODGE D-V Drives are stationed at 

almost countless battle sectors along 
the vastly extended industrial front. . . 
keeping open the channels from power 
source to driven shafts through which 
flow Victory’s vital power . . . on round- 
the-clock schedules constantly warding 
off the raids of friction and waste — 
guarding against interruptions —convoy- 
ing power safely to greatly accelerated 
production machines. 
Dodge D-V Drives are complete power 
transmission units of Matched Quality— 
sheaves and V-belts are built for each 
other — designed to eliminate slip — to 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S. A. 


\ V \ 


CZ 


FOR VICTORY’S VIT 


POWER 


absorb sudden shock and to provide a 
clear passage for power at all speeds. A: 
curate machining of sheaves results in 
even pull on each belt — reduces wear 
and insures the continuous, uninterrupted 
operation demanded by our war produc 
tion plants. 


Dodge D-V Drives are but one part of 
the complete Dodge line — bearings 
clutches, pulleys and other power trans 
mission units which “convoy” power to 
Victory production lines. 


Depend upon Dodge for . . . “The Right 
Drive for Every Job.” 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


No one would en- 


ter a battle with guns | 
that wouldn't fire, or with machines | 


that wouldn't work. 
In the Battle of 
Production your 
equipment must also 
perform without fail- 
Hundreds of 


businesses and indus- 


ure. 


tries depend on re- 
A check-up by a 
Frick Engineer 
may reduce oper- 
ating costs or 
increase the ca- 
pacity of your 
refrigerating sys- 
tem. 


frigerating equipment 
as a vital part of 
their work under the 
Victory Program. 
Warm weather, with 
its heavy loads—and overloads—will 
soon be here. Time now to have a 


filled 22,000,000 sq.ft. isn’t suitable for 
government use because of adverse lo- 
cation. But the remaining 10,000,000 
sq.ft. is highly important, although all 
of it can’t be used right away. 

@A Matter of Definition—Storage es- 
tablishments classified as “household 
goods” houses, however, aren’t being 
included in the pools. Their total ca- 
pacity is around 39,000,000 sq.ft., of 
which 80% is occupied (BW —Feb.21 
’42,p30), but they don’t fit the require- 
ments of the government. Chief items 
of government storage are war materiel 
and lend-lease goods. 


| AIR-RAID ENTERTAINMENT 


check-up made of your cooling system. | From a special wartime studio in mid- 


A survey by a Frick Refrigerating 
Engineer will tell you not only what 
parts are danger- 

but 
whether you can 


ously worn, 


save power, water, 


Plays a vital 
part in the 


of up-to-the-minute 
Victory Pre- equipment such as 
gram in thou- r 
sonds of plants  eVaporative condens- 
ers and automatic 


controls. A few 


changes might also materially increase | 


the cooling capacity of your present 
system. Or enable it to hold more 


uniform temperatures. 


Keep your equipment in fighting 


trim! 
Frick Distributor 
They're in principal cities everywhere. 


Branch or now. 
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and labor by the use | 


Get in touch with your nearest | 


town New York, Muzak, Inc., is now 
prepared not only to continue its 
wired music broadcasts in event of air 
raids but also to do newscasting when 
radio stations must remain silent. 
Muzak supplies music via leased tele- 
phone wires, to restaurants, hotels, 
apartment houses and, more lately, 
war production plants, such as the 


S.F. Gets Touch 


City’s packaging campaign 
under California law results in 
warnings to makers of <everal 
nationally advertised lines 


Within the past couple of 
makers of Shinola shoe polish 
razor blades, Listerine, Cut< 
aspirin, and some 35 others h 
notified by the city of San | 


Lorentzen Hardware Co., New York 
(below). In Britain, where nearly even 
factory plays music for workers (with 
a reported 6% to 11% increase in pro- 
duction credited to music), Rediftu- 
sion, Ltd., a Muzak affiliate, continues 
its service during air raids because, un- 
like radio, wired music does not give 
directional signals to enemy aircraft. 
Muzak’s wartime studio has a stand-by 
gasoline-powered generator in event of 
a central power failure. 
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that their packages allegedly violate the 
state Business and Professional Code. 
According to Thomas A. Brooks, the | 
city’s chief administrative officer, the | 
drive has its genesis in the transporta- | 
tion pinch; “oversized and double con- | 
tainers, he argues, take up precious | 
freight-car space. Biss: 
eA Tougher Law—California’s Business 
and Professional Code is much tougher 
on packages than the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. It provides: 
No container wherein commodities 
are packaged shall have a false bottom, 
false lid or covering, or be otherwise 
constructed or filled, wholly or partially, 

so as to facilitate the perpetration of 

deception or fraud. 

Individual municipalities, as well as | 

the state, may prosecute under this law, 
and that paves the way for the San 
Francisco campaign. What’s more, vol- 
unteer help is appearing. For John Pat- | 
ric (who wrote the Reader’s Digest 
articles on garage and radio repair rack- 
ets) has arrived on the scene and is 
plumping for strict enforcement of the 
law throughout the state. And, of 
course, neither San Francisco nor John 
Patric will be displeased if another 
magazine article results, 
e Favoritism Denied—Although Eastern- 
ers are more than a little suspicious of 
the drive, believing it’s a hocus-pocus 
to favor local manufacturers, Brooks has 
stoutly denied the allegations. He points 
out that Western as well as Eastern 
manufacturers are on the blacklist; and 
that transportation shortages are the sole 
mainspring of the campaign. 

So far, about 30 of the 40 manufac- 
turers whose products were cited have 
replied to the warning letters. None 
of them are protesting the campaign. 
Nearly all say that, because of recent | 
shortages in packaging materials, they | 
are redesigning their containers, and 
that the San Francisco charges will be 
“taken into consideration.” The diffi- 
culties of changing packaging machin- 
ery, particularly in these days of parts 
and equipment shortages, are also being 
stressed. 
eAgency Men Worry—Advertising 
agency men, however, are too worried 
to be as suave as the manufacturers. 
They say that an abrupt packaging 
change requires educational groundwork | 
among consumers. One agency, for in- | 
stance, reported that several clients, | 
after voluntarily adopting a “tight pack,” 
suffered sharp sales decreases. 

Loma Linda Food Co., for instance, | 
made a recent test whereby its Ruskets 
breakfast cereal was packaged so as to | 
get 14 oz. in a container previously hold- 
ing 12 oz. and the price raised from 12¢ | 
to 14¢. While retailers readily accepted | 
the change, since it promised a 16% | 
merease in profits for the same shelf | 
oom, consumer sales immediately | 
dropped as much as 50%. 


ARE YOU AMONG THOSE WHO 
CAN HELP SAVE ROPE? 


. . . 
"MAN OVERBOARD!” That’s just 
one instance where rope is vitally 
needed. Shipments of food, planes, 
tanks, troops—all depend on rope. 
Like aluminum, rubber and tin, rope 
is a basic war need. 


THE SUPPLY is limited. We have 
been cut off from the sources of 
Manila fiber needed for Manila Rope. 
Even with the production of emer- 
gency grades it bane. there is none 
to spare. Save rope we must. As 
you read this, you may discover 
a way to help. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY offers a 
booklet called MAKING 
ROPE LAST LONGER. 
It shows ways of reduc- 
ing rope wear. Also 
safety rules for voles” protection. 


Rope is a lifeline here 
- . Saveae! 


ARE YOU in a position to pass this 
information along to those who 
handle rope? If the answer is yes, 
you are urged to send for the free 
booklet. Your action may save many 
pounds of all-important rope. 


WHAT ROPE IS AVAILABLE? 


All existing stocks of Manila fiber 
and Manila Rope have been diverted 
to war activities and essential sup- 
porting industries. 


For civilian use, Plymouth “War- 
time’’ Rope replaces Plymouth Ship 
Brand Manila. As the world’s largest 
manufacturer of cordage, we can 
assure you that Plymouth “War- 
time”’ Rope is the best grade avail- 
able for general use today. 


Plymouth Cordage Company 


North Plymouth, Massachusetts 
and Welland, Ontario 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE © TYING TWINE 


*Going Right Ahead—Despite such _ KNSSSSSSSSS SSS SS SS SSS 
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YR more than 20 years, all of the 
| joales h, engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities as well as the finances 
of the Quincy Compressor Co. have been 
devoted exclusively to the designing and 
building of Air Compressors. This policy 
of specialization has helped to make the 
name “‘Quincy"’ a symbol for efficiency 
and dependability. Today, 89 leading 
manufacturers equip their own products 
with Quincy Compressors. Quincy offers 
acomplete line of both air and water 
cooled compressors ranging from 1 to 80 
cu. ft. displacement. Private plants and 
government agencies are depending more 
and more on Quincy Specialists to help 
solve compressed air problems in de- 
fense production. If you have such prob- 
lems in connection with your work, let 
Quincy Specialists help you solve them. 


tow AIR COMPRESSOR 
SELECTOR 
Accurately selects correct size and type 
compressor in one minute! Works like a 
slide rule. One simple setting gives: free 


air delivery, r. p. m., piston displace- 
ment and h. p. motor required. 


Sent FREE 
upon request 


New York - Chicago - § 
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arguments, however, the San Francisco 
campaign doesn’t show any signs of a 
letup. Copies of all complaints are be- 
ing thes to W. W. Fitzhugh, chief 


| of the Folding and Setup Box Branch 


of WPB. ‘The Federal Security Agency, 


| which includes the Food and Drug 
| Administration, likewise is getting de- 


tailed information on what's happening. 


AMA. Cuts In 


Medical association enters 
fight over which manufacturers 
may get scarce drugs—and that 
bodes ill for patent medicines. 


‘The American Medical Association 

has emerged from the background of the 
long-standing War Production Board 
controversy over fixing the place of the 
drug industry in the war effort. ‘lhe 
A.M.A., which speaks for most doctors 
in the U.S., was not in on the vigorous 
disputes involving efforts to amend the 
Health Supplies Rating Plan so that 
the whole drug industry would be cov- 
ered with a basic priority rating (BW— 
Apr.4'42,p56). 
e Fitting PRP to Drugs—lhe fight was 
ended when WPB announced abandon- 
ment of all industry-wide priority rating 
plans in favor of the over-all Production 
Requirements Plan. WPB’s Health 
Supplies Branch is now “tailoring” the 
PRP application forms so that they will 
call for the specialized technical infor- 
mation on which individual company 
priority ratings can be granted in the 
drug industry. 

The medical association entered the 
picture through energetic Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the American Med- 
ical Association Journal, and key man 
in the formation of all A.M.A. policies 
Dr. Fishbein was appointed as one of 
the representatives of the medical pro- 
fession on a special National Research 
Council advisory committee composed 


| of prominent doctors, pharmacists, and 


representatives of the pharmaceutical 
manufacturing industry. 
@ Little Power to Act—Since the Na- 
tional Research Council is a quasi-gov- 
ernmental organization of the best sci- 
entific brains in the country for the 
purpose of providing technical informa- 
tion to all government war agencies, the 
committee's power to act is limited, but 
its ability to influence WPB decisions 
will be significant as the drug industry 
settles down under PRP. 

On Mar. 16, while the fight over the 
Health Supplies Rating Plan amend- 
ment was still at fever heat, the medical 


| sciences division of the Research Council 


held a conference of representatives of 
various government agencies dealing 
with wartime drug problems. This con- 
ference was called at the request of Dr. 


Robert P. Fischelis, watchdog { dp, 
supplies for WPB’s Civilian S; VD. 
vision, and one of the Opp ’ 
amending the Health Supplic 
Plan in order to provide a bet: 
for the purveyors of home ren 
e “Essential” List—As an alter), tj. ; 
amending the plan, Dr. Fische). 
cated a program under which ist of 
essential drugs would be draw; vs 
a representative group of drug nt : 
and doctors. Priority ratings \ 1} 
applied only to drugs on this jist 
was apparent that Dr. Fisch: 
gested this first research counci 
ence for the purpose of selling | 
of a list of essential drugs, but the con 
ference adjourned sine die without tal 
ing action on this proposal. . 

Since this proposal threatencd the 
existence not only of patent m¢ 
but also of many pharmaceutica| sp¢ 
cialties—prescription drugs which: have 
not yet received recognition nthe 
United States Pharmacopoeia or the 
National Formulary—Dr. Fishbein }¢ 
gan to take a lively interest in the sity 
ation. Most of the nation’s pharmaceu 
tical specialties have been accepted by 
the A.M.A. council on pharmacy and 
chemistry, a body whose approval must 
be granted before a product can be 
advertised in the A.M.A. Journal 
© How It Shakes Down—As the result of 
Dr. Fishbein’s intervention and a letter 
from WPB’s Director of Industry Oper 
ations, J. S. Knowlson, the Research 
Council held a second conference on 
Apr. 3. Appointment of the new med 
icine-pharmacy-manufacturing advisor 
committee was the result of the second 
meeting. 

From the standpoint of WPB’s 
Health Supplies Branch, the committee 
may be able to take off some of the heat 
surrounding questions that must be set 
tled before PRP can be made fully ef 
fective for the drug industry. From the 
standpoint of the pharmaceutical indus 
try, the committee represents one step 
in the direction of coordinating all the 
various activities of the dozen or so 
government agencies having some meas 
ure of wartime control. 

‘From the standpoint of the A.M.A., 
it provides organized medicine with its 
first voice in the disposition of raw ma 
terials for drug purposes. The onl 
group which has nothing to gain from 
the committee is the proprietary medi 
cine industry. 
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VEGETABLE SALES CLASSES 


Because Japanese have operated the 
vegetable and fruit sections of most 
markets in Los Angeles (some as ¢m- 
ployees, more as lessees), market owners 
there are having a tough time since the 
evacuation trek to Owens Valley. The 
Japanese had big families, worked all 
hours, and took time to build nice pyr 
mids of green peas and string beans 
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ide tempting displays that al- 
yays have been a stand-out feature of 
California markets and set the pace for 
the handling of produce in grocery 
ores clear across the country in the 
past dec ide. 

‘ The market operators now believe 
they have the problem licked, and that 
they have started something new, with 
the training Classes in fruit and vege- 
nble merchandising which got under 
yay last week, conducted by the Los 
Angeles public schools and held in the 
produce Terminal. The first class was 
imited to 150 students, but about 500 
showed up to enroll. 

[he course includes eight three-hour 
essons, two classes a week for four 
weeks. Instructors are men trained in 
practical merchandising of produce. ‘I‘he 
iessons cover not only technical facts 
garding sources and supply of produce 
items but also effective display meth- 


[hey ™ 


ods, treatment of different varieties, | 


trimming, conditioning, customer rela- 


tions, personal appearance, and sales 


appeal. 

Later, courses for store owners will 
be held on the theory that, due to the 
tire shortage, housewives will be buying 


produce at small neighborhood stores | 
whose proprietors haven’t given much | 


thought to vegetable and fruit merchan- 
dising. 


MINNESOTA’S MOVIE LAW 


Another round has been fought in 
the Minnesota movie battle (BW—Nov. 
29'41,p44), and this time the producers 
ae victorious. District Judge Albin S. 
Pearson last week ruled that the Min- 
nesota statute, which forces producers 
to sell their product en bloc with a 20% 
cancellation privilege on the part of ex- 
hibitors, is unconstitutional. ‘The fed- 
eral consent decree, whose terms are 
generally supposed to be the norm of 
conduct, provides for no more than five 
pictures in a single transaction. 

Simultaneously Judge Pearson de- 
aded that RKO, Paramount, and Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox were not guilty of 
criminal conduct under the Minnesota 
aw, thus giving the producers a dual 
victory. But it’s still a toss-up whether 
the statute is or isn’t going to stay on 
the books. Prior district court decisions 
were the exact reverse of the new one. 
In consequence a higher court test 
iooms., 

Meanwhile, the movie marketing situ- 
ation elsewhere is just as hot as in Min- 
nesota. ‘The Department of Justice still 
hasn't been able to make Columbia, 
Universal, and United Artists sign the 
consent decree, and unless this miracle 
is achieved, the greater portion of the 
decree blows up on June 1. In anticipa- 
tion, the industry is trying to find some 
‘ubstitute regulatory machinery of its 
own, but to date squabbles are more 
prevalent than solutions. 
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MOBILIFT 


RELEASES MORE 264; dod 
MEN FOR WAR WORK..... 


Mobilift does the work 

of up to seven people 
in war plants and releases 
able-bodied men for other 
branches of Uncle Sam's 
service. You owe it to your 
business to fully investigate 
EXCLUSIVE features of Mobi- 
lift, the ORIGINAL compact, 
low-priced lift truck. Moves, 
stacks goods up to a ton. 
Mobilift'’s MODERN DESIGN 
eliminates gear shifting. Ma- 
neuvers faster in narrow 
aisles, freight cars, trucks. 
Write for details and name 
of nearby Mobilift engineer. 
Vaughan Motor Co., 808 
S. E. Main St., Portland, 
Oregon. 
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THESE Gree Booka CAN HELP 
YOU BUILD FUTURE BUSINESS 


1. Contains helpful copy 
ideas on building products. 
Includes ‘‘Check Chart For 
Preparing Effective Advertis- 
ing."’ Based on interviews 
with engineers and contrac- 


CONSTRUCTION MEN 
TOW Toy Hla T hie 


— Se 


—— 


2. Tells how to use adver- 
tising for solving present 
problems and building fu- 
ture business. Based on re- 
ports of interviews on 
construction equipment with 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD - CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


95% Engineer-Contractor Coverage of War Construction Projects 


tors. construction men. 


@ These books are packed with advertising ideas for manu- 
facturers of construction products. They can help you plan 


advertising that will: 


1. Help win the war 


2. Build future business. 


Engineers and contractors need “know-how” help on war proj- 
ects. They’re faced with new problems of construction and de- 
sign. They need your specialized knowledge of your products. 
Help given now will be used... and remembered. It will build: 


1. Good will. 


2. Product acceptance. 


3. Future business. 


These books can suggest ways to do this vitally important ad- 


3. Analyzes 14 copy slants 
now being used successful- 
ly. Tells what each does for 
the reader and why it helps 
the advertiser. 


vertising job. Order them by mailing the coupon today. 


MCGRAW-HILL BUILDING + 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


A. E. PAXTON, Manager 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 


330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Send me: 


C] “Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want to Know About Building Products.” 


CJ “Construction Men Tell What They Want To Know About Equipment.” 
C] “Advertising That Meets Today's Needs and Builds For Tomorrow" 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 
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PRODUCTION 
Package Defrilling 


War's urgencies necesg 
tate continuing experimentation, 
A new functionalism is evident 
but there are many problems 


You didn’t have to look ty 

the impact of total war on 
at the American Managemen! 

12th annual Conference and | ; 
on Packaging, Packing, and Shipping 
which wound up a four-day run at Ney 
York’s Hotel Astor on Apr. ye 
dences were everywhere. Out 
tinsels and trappings. Definit 
labor-, and moncy-saving 
which mav well. pro 
to have all the sales appeal of forn 
fussed-up packages plus new conver 
ience for manufacturer, wholesaler, j 
tailer, and consumer. 

@ Direct War Impact—Some of the 
war impact is direct, as in the tran 
formation of “wire goods,” norma 
used for merchandising display, int 
husky welded-wire baskets for carrying 
shells, fuses and bombs through p: 
duction; in spiral-wound fiber cans used 
not only in standard sizes to take 
some of the tin container shortages but 
in magnified sizes to transport ant 
aircraft and 75-mm. rifle ammunition 
to the very fighting fronts; in fiber car 
tons, of about the size to carry a large 
lampshade, to protect a transparent 
plastic “blister,” under which a machin 
gunner will do his stuff, until it can 
be assembled in his plane. 

®@ Indirect Influence—More of the war 
impact is indirect: coffee packed in 
bags or glass instead of tin; photograph 
film and paper packed in tinted wax 
paper instead of foil; potatoes in paper, 
not burlap, bags; machinery and large 
electrical appliances in combination 
wood and fiberboard crates that weigh 
20% less than all-wood crates; bulk 
goods, either wet or dry, in wooden 
barrels and impregnated fiber contain 
ers instead of steel drums. They sa 
in Washington, and in merchandising 
circles everywhere, that rewards more 
immediate than a heavenly crown await 
the smart inventor who hits upon sim 
ple, foolproof means of identifying bulk 
goods—like sugar, dried beans, liquor, 
and cottage cheese—after they have been 
dispensed by the retailer to the con- 


sumer. 


The problem of identification is any: 
thing but academic, for when rationing 


| begins early in May, sugar will simph 


bave to be dispensed in bulk. Though 
there is plenty of paper for cartons, 


_ there is a dearth of machinery for set 
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yn ove! ixed transportation system can 
;andle many more tons of sugar in bulk 
shan in little one- ound containers. 

¢ Transportation Is a Factor—Package 
manufacturers, their customers, and 
wovernment consultants at the A.M.A. 
-onference were all hunting a middle 
yy out of their problems. But though 
they hoped that larger consumer-sized 
packages might satisfy war-time neces- 
vties, many of them knew they were 
4ymied by the transportation and ma- 
hinery situations. This is not to say 
that the country will not have plenty 
MN 
many months to come. 

In the long run, however, even the 
valid argument that it takes less man- 
jower to wrap merchandise mechan- 
‘ically in the factory than by hand at 
the counter will not stand if shipments 
in bulk are required to relieve our 
transportation system. 

e Dehydrated Foods—A session on the 
packaging of dehydrated foods brought 
together a capacity crowd, due par- 
tially to the complexity of the problems 
involved, partially to the desire of every 
up-and-coming packaging man to be the 
frst to lick them. Such foods, which 
take less than a tenth of the shipping 
space of standard canned foods, lose 
favor and vitamin content, sometimes 
taken on a “hay” taste, unless properly 
protected against moisture and oxygen. 
lin containers protect them beauti- 
fully, combination chlorinated rubber 
and aluminum foil packages almost as 
well. But tin, steel, rubber and alumi- 
num are all on the critical list. Al- 
though the Quartermaster Corps can 
take all the tin and steel it needs for 
this year’s shipments, its officers are 
looking forward to the future require- 
ments of an ever-growing army and test- 
ing all sorts of new paper containers, 
plastics and packages of laminated con- 
struction. 
¢Good Prospects—Thus far the most 
promising are papers, glassines, and 
fberboards protected with thin lamina- 
tions of moisture-resistant cellulose 
sheet, somewhat after the manner of 
the tin on tin plate. Several packages 
are under test ranging from cellulose- 
lned fiber cans to eer cellulose 
bags in fiber cartons and multiwall bags. 

One government order has already 
been placed for 40,000,000 small cel- 
lulose and paper bags holding 5 ounces 


cach and protected against puncturing | 
Meanwhile a | 


by cardboard cartons. 
civilian market of no small proportions 
waits for a new container (possibly of 
laminated cellulose) to replace the rub- 
der-foil envelopes for dehydrated soups 
to which it had become accustomed. 
Meanwhile, too, the chlorinated rubber 


people are searching hard for a non- 
cellulose, nonrubber synthetic replace- | 


ment for their transparent sheet and 
hope they may have one in the next 
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‘ its old familiar packages for a good | 


ind filling them. What's more, | 


~ MERT-FAG and ACCIDENTS 
“Ride Togithew 


EWARE of Heat-Fag . . . that dangerous, insidious force that 
saps the vitality of workers — brings on fatigue — and in 
many cases is the direct cause of accidents. Man-hour protec- 
tion must precede production. When men sweat, they lose 
body salt. As the natural salt balance in the system is disturbed, 
there is a definite lowering of efficiency. The worker tires — 
becomes inalert — careless. A slight mistake and — another 
costly accident is chalked up. Heat-Fag again takes its toll. 


avoin HEAT-FAG..us: 
MORTONS 


“Skye, MB» SALT TABLETS 


| | 


Wherever workers sweat, Salt 
Tablets are needed, for they rep- 
resent the simple, easy way to 
replace salt that’s lost through 
sweating and hot work, © 


y s 


Place MORTON’S 
DISPENSERS at all 
Drinking Fountains 


They deliver salt 
tablets, one at a time, 
quickly, cleanly — 


QUICK DISSOLVING 
(less than 30 seconds) 
This is how a Morton 
Salt Tablet looks when 
magnified. Examine 
one—see how soft and 


porous it is inside. 
When swallowed 
whole — with a drink 
of water, they dissolve 
in less than 30 seconds. 


without waste. Sani- 
tary, easily filled, 
durable, 500-tablet 
size, $3.25. 1000. 
tablet size $4.00 


MORTON SALT CO., (sott Teblet Div.) Chicago, iil 


Own Personal Supply 
YSt'sait Dextrose Tablets 


_ for this unbreakable 
SEND TODAY — for this - 


salt- 
han- 


EVERYONE WHO SWEATS 
NEEDS SALT! 


EP SEIN coma 
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month or so, before the cellulose people 
become too firmly entrenched. 

@ Unused Glass Capacity—Best news of 
the conference was a report that the 
glass industry has 30% of unused capac- 
ity, that the simplification and stand- 
ardization of bottles, jars and other 
glass containers will result in a 30% 
boost to the output of present mechan- 
ical equipment. 

Biggest unsolved puzzle is a way to 
vacuum-pack in glass without the use 
of a rubber sealing ring. Dozens of ex- 
pedients have been tried. By Friday 
night, the solution seemed as far away 


as the branding of bulk goods. 


OPENING FOR AUTO MEN 


Qualified automotive technicians are 
being sought by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for civilian service with the 
Quartermaster Corps. Categories are 
seven in number, ranging from Junior 
Automotive Adviser at $2,600 per 
annum to Chief Automotive Adviser at 
$5,600. Purpose is to build up the efh- 
ciency of Army motor maintenance. 
Juniors must have had at least six years 
of mechanical and spare parts storage 
experience; chiefs must have had eleven 
years of broad mechanical and executive 
background. Names of local interviewers 
may be obtained from the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington. 


SHUTDOWN AVERTED 


Eight men of the Hamilton plant of 
the American Rolling Mills, Middle- 
town, Ohio, have just received com- 
mendations from the War Depart- 
ment for successfully completing a 


ee ee _ 


CHICAGO 


SANDERSON & am offer engineering services 
in connection with 


DESIGN + CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS * FINANCING 
VALUATIONS 


SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS ano CONSTRUCTORS 


52 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


SS 


SSSA ASAAS AS ASS SS SS 


= Sls 5 


= il 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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dangerous job they would not hav 
tried in normal times. The men x 
paired the vortex of the No. | blast 
furnace while the structure was pri 
ducing vital pig iron. They came 
through without an injury and produc 
tion continued without interruption 


Better Plane Fuel 


With 100-octane program 
far ahead of its goal and still 
expanding, refiners are setting 
new standards of quality. 


Ihe government’s program to triple 
the output of 100-octane gasoline wit! 
which to fuel fighters and bombers ha: 
already surpassed its goal, though mor 
work remains to be done. At the be 
ginning of 1941, the nation’s output ot 
high-test aviation gasoline was 40,00 
bbl. a day. Then, as the urgencies of 
defense increased, double that amount 
was called for. By November, the goa 
had been upped again, and the Office ot 
the Petroleum Coordinator announce 
that, by pushing additional plant con 
struction, a production of 126,000 bb 
daily could be expected “sometime in 
1943.” Today production is far ahead 
of that figure with every indication that 
1943 will provide hitherto undreamed 
of quantities of aviation fuel. 

Refining engineers are not content 
with merely satisfying the government 
needs. The Office of the Petr hon 
Coordinator is asking for further pr oduc 
tion increases which may raise today’s 
cutput by 30% to 50% 

s Contingency Factors—The coordina 
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tor’s refining division, headed by Wright 
\W. Gary, former research engineer with 
the M. WW. Kellogg Co. of New York, 
is requesting that consideration be given 
jjberal contingency factors” to take 
care of possible sabotage, possible bomb- 
ings, daily tanker sinkings, and “destruc- 
ion in the four corners of the earth. 
The fact that American refineries are 
tuning out 100-octane gasoline in quan- 
tities which would have seemed impos- 
ble last summer is not the only heart- 
ening aspect of the program. ‘Technical 
jevelopments designed to give the 
United States air forces and those of the 


other United Nations undisputed air | 


superiority are under way. 

e Better Than 100-Octane—The gaso- 
ine now being produced is of excellent 
ality but production in the future will 


a much better than 100-octane. Since, 


technically, 100-octane is a pure iso-oc- | 
tyne which cannot be raised in content, 


, new name may have to be found for 
the improved product, which will be 
stepped up with additional tetracthy] 
lead. 

‘ More independents than majors are 
taking part in the program. Latest avail- 
able figures show 46 separate projects, 
with 24 major oil companies and 22 in- 
dependent concerns involved. But there 
ae actually 36 independents participat- 
ing in the 22 projects and the govern- 
ment wants “as many independents as 
possible.” 

New developments are being credited 
to catalytic polymer units that are “really 
honeys,” according to Gary. The OPC 
refining director gives much credit to 
the polymer experts who have been 
meeting in Washington to work the 
bugs out of the program. 

¢ New Compounds—The OPC is work- 
ing on new and extremely high-quality 
compounds, not previously used in 100- 
octane manufacture, which can be syn- 
thesized in some refineries with only 
minor additions to existing equipment. 
A gasoline which will give rich-mixture 
performance under peak-load conditions 
is rapidly nearing perfection. 

Through new methods now being 

devised in existing plants, an addition 
of several thousand barrels a day is ex- 
pected shortly without new construc- 
ton of any kind. Short cuts of this 
nature are largely responsible for the 
success of the program to date. 
* More Plants—New proposals still are 
being sought by the OPC in connection 
with the 100-octane program. Because 
of transportation and other difficulties, 
it is felt that it may be impractical to 
keep up all plants now in production, 
particularly in the Gulf Coast region. 
Emphasis now is being placed on inland 
locations for new plants. 

Prospects for a postwar 100-octane 
industry seem almost illimitable. Since 
the price has been slashed tremendously 
‘om the early days (figures are being 
withheld for military and other reasons), 
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A lifting 


“senius” 


HIS Shaw-Box ‘Load Lifter’ is one of the most practi- 

cal, economical and adaptable electric hoists ever 

built. Low-cost operation is engineered into the 
rugged simple construction. No other hoist has all the 
specific lifting advantages of the ‘Load Lifter’. Among 
them are these: 


1. *‘One-point”’ lubrication. 
2. Hyatt Roller Bearings and Ball Bearing Motor. 
3. Safety upper stop; lower blocks; sure brakes. 


4. Two-gear reduction drive; sealed against oil 
leaks; steel interchangeable suspension. 


‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists 

are built with lifting ca- 

pacities of 500 Ibs. to 40,000 

Ibs. in all combinations re- ‘Rte 
quired for industrial lifting aa fi) ie 
necessities. They are adap- “HW mi 
table to almost every work- 5 

ing condition within their 
capacities. Send for Bulle- 


LOAD LIFTER 
Hotsts 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit' and ‘Load-Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ commercial instruments. 


ies 
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it is logical to assume that 100-octane 
gasoline will be on the market in large 
quantities when military demands have 
ceased. 

@ Auto Changes Foreseen— he automo- 
bile industry, though temporarily sus- 
pended, is not overlooking the possibili- 
ties of 100-octane. Radical postwar mo- 
tor designs probably will be the first 
step in an adjustment to the use of su- 
perior-quality gasoline. Enormous ex 
pansion of airfreight (there is already 
talk of around-the-world services) is an- 
other probability. 

Research and technical skill have so 
reduced costs of production that the 
government realized a saving of $25,- 
000,000 a year on its contracts for 100- 
octane. Reduction of royalties, however, 
had something to do with this. Just 
how costs have been trimmed must 


remain conjectural, but the interests of 
the auto industry in postwar uses of 
100-octane gas at least augurs a reduc- 
tion in cost to a point where it would 
not be appreciably more expensive than 
present high-test auto gas. 
@ Ordinary Fuels Suffer—The all-out 
production program has made it neces- 
sary to “rob” ordinary motor fuels, in 
some cases, of their octane content. 
Another problem caused by the 100- 
octane program is the disposal of low- 
grade gasolines which—due to transpor- 
tation difficulties, reduction of the use 
of civilian autos, and other factors- 
already are ““backing-up”’ in certain areas. 


SWIMMING POOLS IN WAR 


Los Angeles still finds a place for the 
private swimming pool for emergency 


water storage. The Paddock | 
Co. (1014 North La Brea 
in building a new economic 
(BW—Oct. 5'40,p46), still 
tracts where the house own 
water storage is desirable. 

Los Angeles has more 
000,000 gal. of water in wid 
swimming pools. Air raid 
ganizations advise keeping tl 
all times and have listed th¢ 
emergencies as fire or the cutting 
regular water supply. The 
vate pool holds 27,000 gal., 
an important auxiliary supp 
neighborhoods. 

The chlorine situation ha 
difficult to maintain private px 
methods, but the company ha 
portable sterilizing machine 
monthly service to owners 


Wood, Glass, and Rayon Join Sears Ersatz Parade 


- 
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Signs of spring are, in this case, sign 
of war economy—some of Sears, Roc 
buck & Co.’s new lines of merchan 
dise designed to conserve critical ma 
terials (BW—Apr.18'42,p52). The 
wooden container (upper left) is a 
paint bucket which like the glass jar 
on its top are subbing for the metal 
drums and cans shown alongside. 4 
wood fishing tackle box has an unad 
vertised feature which fishermen will 
appreciate—it floats. Weighing onh 
31 Ib., Sears’ Victory bikes are 
production but sales are frozen. 0; 
coated rayon replaces oil-silk in shower FR 
curtains and raincoats. 


“] 
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THIS MAN HELPS SPEED 
WAR PRODUCTION IN 150° PLANTS 


He’s helping make Government 
cloth—pasteurize milk for the 
Army—keep power plants run- 
ning. Read how he can help you! 


This is a chapter in the story of one 
Taylor Field Engineer. There’s one 
in your territory ready to do the 
same kind of job for you! 

If you want help in getting the most 
out of your present indicating, record- 
ing, and controlling instruments—if 
you must adapt instruments to new 
and different processes—if you have 
“substitute” troubles—a Taylor 
Field Engineer is trained to help you. 
He can analyze your wants—help 
specify and install the instruments 
you need—and check their perform- 
ance. He’s backed by all the research 
and engineering experience of the 
whole Taylor organization! 

If you need help, don’t wait. Call the 
nearest Taylor office, or write Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. or Toronto, Canada. 


*150 WAR PLANTS—typical of number called on by one Taylor Field 
Engineer. There are scores of others doing similar jobs all over the country, 


FROM A TAYLOR FIELD ENGINEER’S NOTEBOOK... 


“I did some experting at an ord- 
nance plant. Gave information on 
operation of recording instruments 
...and discussed automatic con- 
trol applications and indicating 
instruments. Arranged for instru- 
ment service when needed. At an 
arsenal I gave recommendations 
on construction and materials for 
installation of instruments ob- 
tained for processing kettles. 


“Found myself in a mill making 
rayon and allied yarns. It was 
hecessary to estimate instruments 
required for deviation of heating 
medium from processing tanks in 
the event of pump failure or other 
pressure drop in system with pro- 
tection against air and electrical 
failure. If this equipment were not 
properly designed and adjusted, 
Plant stoppage might result with 


_— 


the loss of large quantities of slow- 
ly accumulated chemicals. 

**Structural materials are impor- 
tant, so I called on a company 
processing lumber. Recommended 
and put in operation an automatic 
control for creosoting cylinder. At 
six other plants I made instrument 
estimates, repairs, adjustments or 
recommendations. One was a ship- 
building company. But they all 
had instrument problems. 

“Got a kick out of helping sup- 
ply milk for soldiers. In three 
dairies I checked and adjusted in- 
struments on pasteurizing equip- 
ment needed to supply greater 
military and industrial demands. 
**Power Plants took a lot of my 
time. ... I furnished constructional 
details which resulted in the instal- 
lation of over two hundred instru- 


ments for power development.” 


NOW A FINAL worD about your in- 
strument and control problems. 
War production is taxing the time 
and efforts of Taylor Field En- 
gineers all over the country. In- 
struments are essential—vital—to 
an all-out Victory drive. Taylor 
engineers spend their lives making 
sure that control instruments and 
systems function with highest ef- 
ficiency. If you have a problem 
involving instrument control, cal! 
or wire the nearest Taylor office 
for a Field Engineer’s help. 


— 


Indicating 


Recording Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 


* KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS x 
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Defying Ceilings 

In aviation it’s legal, and 
installation of instrument landing 
facilities provides a big job for 
radio equipment makers. 


Since 1939, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority's instrument landing station 
at Indianapolis has been a going con- 
cern. It has taught more than 100 
pilots te glide to a dead-center landing 
on an unseen runway. This is the air- 
men’s answer to low overcast, which 
has cost the scheduled lines $11,000,- 
000 since 1936 in cash handed back 
because of canceled passage plus the 
cost of insurance on planes and lives 
lost. 

Manufacturers, operators, the mili- 
tary, and CAA bickered for years be- 
fore they recently standardized on 
equipment and procedure. When war 
threatened, the Army, last holdout, 
agreed with the rest. Now, blind land- 


ing is bordering on big business for 
radio equipment and instrument makers. 
e By the Beam—Here’s how it works: 

The pilot approaching his terminal 
on his airway beam makes a turn and 
picks up his landing system. He gets 
on his “‘localizer’”” beam, a sharp short 
one that knifes down the center of 
the runway to be used. Following this 
beam, he crosses a “marker” or fan- 
shape vertical beam, which tells him ex- 
actly how far he is from stopping point. 
He picks up his “glide path” beam, a 
horizontal inclined plane down which 
he coasts on a 3% grade, meanwhile 
keeping on the localizer direction beam. 
He passes another marker, and knows 
his position as well as if he could see 
familiar landmarks. Just above the 
ground his co-pilot sees the runway 
border lights, for no soup is too thick 
to hide them at short range. 

The pilot finds and follows the beams 
and notes the markers by means of dial 
instruments and sounds in his ear- 

hones. 
@ Installation Contacts—Three new in- 
stallations will be commissioned at 


~ 


Indiana manufacturers, both 
large and small, are ready and 
waiting to be of immediate 
service on almost any kind 
of war-production job. 

There i®a wide variety of manu- 
facturing equipment ready to do 
your war work right now—and 
much that can be adapted to your 
needs very quickly. 

In our offices we have access to 
the data you may be needing for 
quick production of some essential 
part on your war order. We know 
what can be done in Indiana and 
who can do it. We'll gladly tell you. 

No red tape. If you want action 
write us at once, 


Extra Floor Space 
Available, Too 


Also, our current surveys show 200 
industrial buildings, with 10,000,000 
eq. ft. of floor space, immediately 
available in 92 Indiana cities and 
towns. 

While Indiana’s advantages have 
been strongly emphasized by large 
defense developments here, most 
Indiana communities are still free 
from the living and labor problems 
to congested areas else- 


where. 

Every city and town in Indiana 
shares the State's remarkable ad- 
vantages for industry. 


= 


Let Us Make It For 
You In Indiana 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
C-522 Board of Trade Building ¢ J. H. Albershardt, Director 


a‘ 


Security and 


Economy Here 


Indiana is geographically the center 
of almost everything you want for 
today’s war-time conditions, as well 
as those of the peace that is to come. 

Nearer than most any state to 
both markets and materials, yet 
removed from congested areas and 
seaboards, manufacturers find max- 
imum security, economy, and profit 


WRITE FOR THIS DATA BOOK 
Write us for further data 
on war contracts or 
additional factory floor 
space. We'll send you 
also our 20-page illus- 
trated data booklet giv- 
ing full details of Indi- 
ano's many industriol 

) and living odvontoges. 
All inquiries confidential. 


Indiana | 


. 
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Washington, Oakland, and At 
spring. Contracts have been 
CAA with International Tele; 
velopment, as a result of bid 
stations, including these th: 
government will own the 
landing stations, as additio: 
aids-to-flight system. 

Contract price for equipping the §:. 

nine airports for instrument | 
$75,000 each. Cost of equip; 
airplane with the necessary 
instruments is $1,500. 
@ Delivery in June—The airlines jaye 
on order 163 flightpath receivers fo; 
their planes and expect delivery in June 
These will fit out a substantia! porto 
of their total 340 planes, of which 25: 
are in exclusive service to the Any 
They have localizer receivers and much 
other instrument landing equipment oy 
crder, too, with fairly good preference 
ratings. 

Training pilots to use this equipment 

is starting now. Most of the 100 pilot 
already trained (at Indianapolis) ar 
United Air Lines. 
@ Rules Will Change—Present regula. 
tions keep planes on the ground unles 
there is a 400-ft. minimum ceiling. 4 
crews become proficient on the equipped 
airports, CAA will gradually lower the 
minimum—eventually to zero. Special. 
ists say it will take four or five years t 
get the entire scheduled system int 
instrument landing operation. 

In addition to the 18 CAA stations, 
Army Air Forces are asking CAA t 
install 50 localizer transmitters on a: 
many airports, mostly civil fields used 
by the airlines and by the Army. The 
Army will provide its own glide-path 
transmitters, a high-frequency type it 
likes better, and which CAA eventually 
will use, 

@A World Trend—Not much is said, 
but all the world’s air forces are hur- 
riedly turning to radio track landing 
to stop crash losses. Censored reports 
show that task forces returning to over- 
cast bases have been abandoned by their 
crews to crash in numbers greater than 
enemy action could have taken in weeks. 

Scores of thousands of combat air 
cyaft, and bases all over the world, 
probably will be equipped with instru- 
ment landing. Germany and England 
appear to be about nip and tuck with 
us in this development. 


NEW COATING FOR CANS 


Officials of Shell Chemical Co. (sub- 
sidiary of Shell Oil Co.) aren’t saying 
too much about the possibilities of 
their new synthetic substitute for tin 
as a coating for food cans. It came 
to light last week that Shell is testing, 
in its San Francisco plant, a_ plastic 
that will stand up under the 300-deg. 
heat used in canning processes, that it 
had successfully withstood 500 deg. 

Lest too much optimism be get 


n 
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erated, Shell officials hasten to explain 
that it is in an experimental stage only 
and that it is made from materials 
that may be considered “strategic” and 
therefore limited for commercial use. 
Chemically, the coating material is 
known as “diallylphthalate.” Basically, 
it is allvl alcohol, made from petroleum. 
The alcohol, mixed with a coal tar acid 
(phthalic acid) results in the new coat- 


ing substance. 


Hansgirg Hiatus 
Process for extraction of 
magnesium still is unproved 
with inventor in hands of FBI. 
Yet Kaiser has another plan. 


The magnesium plant of Henry J. 
Kaiser's Permanente Corp. (BW—Nov. 
22'41,p35) still is running pretty much 
experimentally even after some six 
months of operation. Not only have difh- 
culties been encountered in the process, 
but an additional stumbling block was 
the internment of Dr. Fritz Hansgirg, 
master mind of the whole scheme. 
eMany Setbacks—Informed observers 
on the West Coast for some time were 
inclined to think that things would be 
carried on even after Dr. Hansgirg was 
taken in by the FBI. Coworkers had 
leaned a good bit about his process in 
early weeks of operation. But even this 
aspect of things was set back with the 
recent death of Henry Davis, plant su- 
perintendent, who probably had the best 
knowledge of the method next to Hans- 
gitg. 

Production of magnesium at Perma- 
nente so far is on a small scale. Origi- 
nally the plant was supposed to consist 
of three units, but only one has been 
completed. Construction of the other 
two units has been called off, for the 
time at least, until further development 
work has been completed. Authorities 
in Washington seem to have lost hope 
for the process (BW—Mar.7’42,p22). 
¢ Troublesome Angles—Several “bugs” 
in the process still have to be licked be- 
fore it can be pronounced successful. 
The explosion factor—always a ticklish 


Less Spoilage, More Production 


One of a series of 

advertisements 
showing how BATTERY 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
ore speeding wor pro- 
duction by handling 
materials efficiently. 


Illustrated above is the handling of green cores 
on skid shelves by BATTERY INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK, a method that reduces breakage to the 
vanishing point. Avoidance of such losses aids 
war production, especially in plants working 168 
hours a week, where losses from spoiled work 
cannot possibly be regained. 


By handling materials in units of 2 to 5 tons, 
BATTERY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS are also 
opening bottlenecks, relieving congestion and 
preventing delay in the delivery and pick-up of 
work through process. By speeding the changing 
of dies they are cutting set-up time. By tiering to 
the roof, they are making maximum use of 
storage space. 


These trucks are one of American industry's 
most useful tools in obtaining higher productive 
capacity and lower production costs. Higher 
capacity to meet war needs today. Lower costs to 
meet peace-time competition tomorrow. 


Mp THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


208 SO. LASALLEST. \ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS — TRUCK MANUFACTURERS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; 
BATTERIES: EDISON, EXIDE AND PMILCO; BATTERY CHARGING EQUIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND HERTHER. 


one with the metal—is still the chief es 


problem. 

One thing still appears certain. Kaiser | 
has no intention of giving up the idea of | 
constructing another plant near Moss | 
Landing (Calif.) for extraction of mag- | 
nesium-bearing compounds from sea 
water and from dolomitic limestone to | 
be processed at the Permanente plant. 
At present, Kaiser’s ores for the Perma- 
nente works are coming from a magne- 
site deposit near Luning (Nev.). Appar- 
ently he is convinced that a higher grade 
and more uniform raw material can be 
obtained from the Moss Landing under- | 
taking. 
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nuisance. 


With a late copy you miss that useful, sharp edge- 
on-the-news. And a Business Week stranded wheré 


you used to live is no help to you at all. 


So, if you're going to stage a change of address... 
Make sure Business Week continues to come to 


you on time. 


Just fill out the coupon below and forward it to us, 
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Circulation Dept., Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


NAME 


| | Please change my address 
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@ Redeeming each week’s Business Week from 
your old post office doesn’t cost much... butit’'sa 


When you select a crane, be sure 
you get a quiet crane. Quiet opera- 
tion in a Crane is important. It means 
that excessive friction has been elimi- 
nated —that you may expect years 
of continuous, efficient, and trouble- 
free service. 

Every vital point in Whiting 
cranes has been designed to reduce 
friction to the smallest possible 
value. That’s why you find roller 
bearings, smooth-running gears, 
tapered-tread drive wheels, flexible 
couplings, and rotating axle bear- 
ings in all standard Whiting cranes. 
Quiet Whiting cranes are available 
in capacities from 
one to 400 tons. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“How to Write a 
Traveling Crane Specification’’ 


walt 


SURE SIGH THAT IT 
WILL WEAR LONGER 


- = 


Also electric hoists, % to 7% tons. 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 La- 
throp Ave., Harvey, Ill., Builders of 
quality cranes for over fifty years. 
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FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS Reduce Noise 
and Wear in WHITING CRANES 


Motor torque is transmitted quietly and 
very smoothly by flexible couplings. 


€- 
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OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Blackout Ventilators 


Practically any of the usua 
windows found in factories, off 
ings and homes can be equip 
the new Lite-Tite Ventilators | 
tured by American Pulley ¢ Ph 
delphia, and marketed excly » te 
Ingersoll Steel & Dise Div., Bore-\Va, 
ner Corp., 310 S. Michigan Ave, Ch; 
The variously sized unit 


¢ ' 
cago. ire all 


equipped with long, inverted \ haped 


steel louvers, finished in a dull non-re 
flective black and spaced one above the 
other 30 to a foot. 

hey permit the free passage of air, 
but “obstruct all direct and _ reflected 
light to produce Grade ‘A’ 
according to the standards of the U.S 
Government.” With the ventilators 
come removable solid plates for con 
trolling or shutting off ventilation 


blackout 


Shellac Alternate 


For some time to come, there prob 
ably will be very little shellac available 
from the Far East, but O’Brien Varnish 
Co., South Bend, Ind., has formulated 
Adamantean Filler and Surfacer as ; 
new alternate material for wood sealing 
and filling. (It will not replace shella 
in phonograph records or as a finishing 
coat for woodwork). 


Cooling Accumulator 


With the new McQuay Icy-Flo A 
cumulator, the capacities of present au 
conditioning installations for part-time 
use—as in plant cafeterias, assembly 
halls, theaters, and mortuary chapels 
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can be increased considerably without 


jdding "ew and hard-to-get compressors | 


and other refrigerating equipment. As 
developed by McQuay, Inc., 1600 
proaday N.E., Minneapolis, the ac- 
cumulator is a “storage battery for refrig- 


eration 


to be installed singly or in | 


soups according to the capacity re- 


quired, but without special engineering. | 
In a typical installation, a 3-ton com- | 
pressor will run 20 hours per day to | 


build up a “charge” or 60 tons of 
refrigeration, ready for discharge at the 
rate of 15 tons per hour for four hours. 


Quick Floor Resurfacer 


Industrial floors, aisles, and stairs can 
be “opened to traffic instantly” afte: 
they have been patched or resurfaced 
with “Instant-Use” Resurfacer, new 
development of Flexrock Co., 23rd & 
Manning Sts., Philadelphia. Simply 
shovel it in, tamp it down. 


Plug-In Phones 


If the internal communications of a 
plant or office are served by the new 
Plug-In Select-O-Phones, and one of 
the users must be moved to a different 
desk location, he takes his dial phone 


along with him and plugs it in at the 
new location. Thus at one stroke are 
climinated the costs of new electrical 


connections and reprinting new phone | 


number lists. 


As manufactured by Select-O-Phone 


Co., 1012 Eddy St., Providence, R. I., 


cach phone station has a triple-conduc- | 
tor terminal box, each phone a three- | 


pronged plug. 
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The Osborn 6-inch Dise- 
Center Section, harsh of 
action, fast-cutting—the 
ideal tool forweld-cleaning. 


-a must on War Work 


-acinch with Osborn Brushes 


®@ Government specifications call for the cleaning of all 
welds prior to painting or other finishing. Welding scale 
and slag must be completely removed to prevent corrosion. 


In spite of the vast amount of weld-cleaning that must 
be done,too manyare using slow, inefficient hand methods. 


This is a job for Osborn power-driven brushes. This 
is a job for the speed and efficiency of the many Osborn 
brushes expressly designed for cleaning welds of every 
kind quicker, better, and at much lower cost. 

—Radial and cup brushes for large areas, flat 
seams, inside angles and curves. 

—Special end brushes for corners and inacces- 
sible places. 

With welding far more widely used than ever before 
and weld-cleaning a must, speed of cleaning now holds 
the key to efficiency. 

Increase that speed and boost production by cleaning 
your welds — large and small—with the Osborn brush 
designed for the job. There’s an Osborn representative 
near you who will gladly show you how Osborn Brushes 
can step up your output. Write The Osborn Manufactur- 
ing Company, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURER 


S FOR INDUSTRY 
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ts tenets 


@ Safeguarding industrial property has been a major function of sturdy 
Page Fence since J. Wallace Page originated woven wire fence in 1883, and 
founded the company which has been a leader in important fence develop- 
ments. Safeguarding the fence investment through localized, responsible en- 
gineering and erecting service is also a Page achievement. More than 100 
factory-trained, long-experienced local firms which own their own plants, 


comprise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Penn. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


GUARDIAN OF TOP-SPEED PRODUCTION 
TO DEFEAT ENEMIES OF LIBERTY 


AGE FENCE 


—tmertcas First Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 


VICTORY FIRST 
At the Page mills, 
men, machines and 
materials areon 
an all-out schedule 
for production of 
fence to protect 
plants working on 
Government orders 


moting, 


Here is a comprehensive, authoritative, 
the principles, 


supervising, 
and discharging employees. 


legislation are covered, 
ology of routine personnel administration. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


JUST OUT—3rd EDITION 


HIS book takes up in a thorough, scientific 
I manner the actual problems of the adjust By W. D. Scott, President, ‘ek co tk 


ment of the individual to the work he 


qualified to do. You'll find much te repay you 
in increased cooperation and efficiency of per R. Sortecet, Formerly General Superin- 
sonnel, in this complete manual, backed up by endent, 
methods in use by 231 companies eniploying 


more than 1,750,000 workers 


Look up: 
how to use an effective rating 
acale 
—how to conduct mental alertness 
tests, and special ability tests 


how to develop the right incen 
tive 


-—how to use instruments in salary 
control etec., ete 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
SEND THIS COUPON 
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is best Vice President, Scott Co., 
Formerly National Labor Relations Board, and 
a 


How to select and 
handle employees 


—to secure the utmost in 
cooperation, efficiency 
and productiveness 


sultants in Industrial Personnel, 


ittustrated, $4.00 


Clothier, 
a" Fy 


U. 8. Rubber Co., Detroit. 589 pages, 


and practical manual of 
practices, and instruments in the important and 
complicated relationships of management, work, and workers 
Filled with helps to apply every day in hiring, testing, training, 
directing, disciplining, transferring, promoting, 
Such matters as the use of 
newer psychological tests and what to do under social and labor 
as well as all the best accepted maeathod- 


de- 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Scott, Clothier, Mathewson and Spriegel's Personne! 
Management, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance. ) 


Name e0:404¢0ReRGeo Ree ‘ 
Address . 

City and State 

Position 


Company 
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LABOR 
‘Men for Industry 


es 


Occupation questionaire 


| will be used to provide da! 


USES and draft boards so war 


production can be furthered. 


Last February’s registrants | Se 
lective Service are scheduled to ‘cceiye 
an “Occupational Questionnaire’ from 
their local draft boards within the next 

| fortnight. This includes all men in the 
20-44 age group who had not been 
reached by previous registration. Other 
groups which will be covered later by 

| the occupational survey are: (1) men 


| of 21 to 35 who registered in the first 


class and have not yet been inducted 
into military service; (2) men of 18 to 
20 and those of 45 through 65, who are 
still to be registered. 

@ 40,000,000 Men—When this national 
checkup is completed, before the end of 
the year, the government will have de 
tailed occupational information on ap 
proximately 40,000,000 men—the male 
population between ages 18 to 64, in- 
clusive. 

The basic purposes of such a man 
power inventory are: 

(1) ‘To avoid induction into the 
armed forces of men who are more 
urgently needed in war production 

To replace workers now deferred 
from armed service on occupational 
grounds with vocational trainees or 
other qualified persons who, because 
of age, sex or other reasons, are not 
suited to military duty. 

To speed up war production by 

promoting the transfer of workers from 
nonessential to essential work. 
e Basis for Deferments—Toward these 
ends, the questionnaire will provide the 
vital statistics for the war effort (page 
7) and a basis for determining de 
ferments for men with dependents 
(page 15). 

‘The information sought concerns 
the registrant’s present job, his educa 
tion, and his own judgment as to the 
work for which he is best equipped. 
The questionnaire lists 228 occupa 
tions which are important to war indus 
tries, and recipients are asked to check 
the ones in which they have had train 
ing Or experience. 

‘Employers as well as labor unions, 
local offices of the United States Em- 


| ployment Service, and members of the 


Selective Service Local Advisory Boards 
are being asked to help men with their 
questionnaires. 

@ Where the Data Go—The question- 
naires are of ‘a dual character, so de 
signed as to give one complete set of 
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data to the local Selective Service Board 
and another complete set for the local 
United States Employment Office. 

Selective Service and USES will work 
closely together in getting practical re- 
wits from the inventory. USES offices 
yill sort the returned questionnaires 
into three categories: ( 1) those report- 
ing experience in “critical occupations 
_mportant war jobs in which shortages 
jiready exist; (2) those reporting expe- 
rience in “essential occupations’’— 
killed occupations where shortages are 
potential; (3) all others. Local draft 
hoards will be kept posted on how 
USES evaluates each man’s work skills. 
e Training Program—USES will take an 
especial interest in men who, although 
not yet qualified for work in essential 
war industries, can be quickly trained. 
Men will be invited to local USES 
offices for fact-finding interviews. ‘Those 
who have important skills but are not 
using them in war industries will get 
the opportunity to volunteer for trans- 
fer to war work. Likewise, those willing 
to take training will get the chance. 

No application of pressure is now 
contemplated. ‘hose who do not wish 
to shift to war work will, along with 
those who have no skills of value to 
war production, become the most read- 
ily available for military conscription. 
‘The reason why the men who regis- 
teed in February get their question- 
naires first is not hard to find. They 
are still unclassified as to status, 
whereas the earlier registrants are now 
in process of reclassification, 


Kearny Pitfall 

Federal Shipbuilding case 
put NDMB on the skids, and now 
ithas NWLB wondering whether 
history is about to repeat. 


The National War Labor Board is 
getting into the same shoal waters where 
the National Defense Mediation Board 
cracked up. 

The NDMB recommended that the 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
enter into a “maintenance of member- 
ship” contract with the C.I.O. em- 
ployees at its Kearny (N. J.) works. Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding, a subsidiary of United 
States Steel, flatly refused. At that point 
NDMB ceased to function as a board 
whose decisions were carried out volun- 
tarily; it appealed to the President and 
the Navy took over the yard. 

Same Parties, Same Dispute—Now 
the National War Labor Board is com- 
ing up against the same thing, because 
its predecessor’s handling of the Kearny 
case didn’t settle anything. The ship- 
yard having been restored to its old 
management, the parties to the dispute 
have come back before NWLB with the 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steet = Product Improvement 


BATTLING industry’s trouble- 
makers... Corrosion and Wear 
... is the everyday job of thou- 
sands of steam traps. With the 
help of Stainless Steel, these 
traps safeguard the perform- 
ance of battleships, power 
plants and entire war indus- 
tries. They trap trouble 24 
hours a day. 


In plants like yours, steam trap 
parts made from Stainless Steel 
are helping to maintain the 
uninterrupted production so 
necessary to winning the war. 


But Carpenter Stainless Steel 
offers more than corrosion and 
wear resistance. For the fabri- 


cator, it provides the ductility, 
and uniformity, that makes 
possible deep drawing, clean 
blanking and smooth pressing. 
Carpenter pioneered this easy- 
to-use type of Stainless Strip, 
and through continuous re- 
search has helped industry 
transform tough fabricating 
problems into routine jobs. 


This experience and informa- 
tion is now helping to speed 
the fabrication of Stainless 
products and parts for war use. 
If your problem is to get more 
from every pound of Stainless 
Steel, consider Carpenter your 
General Headquarters for help- 
ful information. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., READING, PA. 


ed 
C. rpenter 
STAINLESS STEELS 


ae 


4 


Rigidity 
Hear Resistance 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Y ork, Philadelphia 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE WHEN 
STAYS FLAT 


CARBON PAE 


No 


OLD TOWN'S 
PulpRroo® CARBON 


amazing 


vscory with DAWN 


new 


| only 


Has Your 
Advertising Manager 
Gone Into Uniform? 


If he has, or is about to, don’t let him worry 
about the prospects of getting his job back after 
the war is over. If he’s worth his salt you will 
want him back, of course, 


But what about yourself in the meantime?! 
Have you someone who can fill your advertising 
manager's shoes? Perhaps here is a solution 

We have in mind a veteran of the last war 
He also «is a vetern in advertising, having 
graduated from copy writing to promotion man 
ager, manager of advertising departments and 
advertising manager. In 1922, 23 and 24 he 
managed a temporary advertising agency set up 
to liquidate something like 200.000 items of 
merchandise and industrial equipment for the 
War Department. With this and one other ex 
ception he has been with one company for many 


ears 


Now he is available and offers to any manu 
facturer, publisher, broadeast chain or utility 
his services on a basis of cheerfully surrender- 
ing the job when the original incumbent returns 

mufti. He has specialized in industrial ad 
vertising. But, because of his thorough ground 
ing in advertising fundamentals, and his long 
and varied experience, he believes he is 
equipped to tackle an advertising job in almost 
any fleld. He has references from many na- 
tionally Known executives. 


We believe that this capable. thoroughly 
seasoned advertising man has much to offer in 
experience and ability. If you are interested 


we will be glad to put you in touch with him 


RICKARD and COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


same trouble. Federal Shipbuilding re- 
| fuses to grant ““m. of m.”, and its law- 
yer, former Governor Nathan Miller of 
New York, clearly indicated to the 
board that he had advised his client that 
such an agreement is illegal. 

In short, the NWLB will have to be 

oe ge to enforce its decision if it 
volds for the union in the present in 
stance. And the C.I.O. workers have 
announced that it regards the board’s 
forthcoming decision as an earnest of 
“whether the government is going to 
break faith with us.” 
@ Pros and Cons—The workers contend 
that they have to have a contract pro- 
viding that any employee who is a 
member must keep up his membership 
| or be discharged. Indeed the union 
points out that it already has lost ground 
as employment swells—that, in July, 
1941 (when Federal had a payroll of 
16,000), it had 12,816 members in good 
standing, but on Mar. 29, 1942 (with 
kederal's employment up to 23,000), 
11,463 workers were in good 
standing. 

The company’s position is that the 


| union has no need of security, that in- 
| troduction of “m. of m.” now would dis- 


turb relations between the company and 
its employees, that such a change would 
interfere with vital war production, and 
that this type of “union security” is ille- 
gal anyhow. 

@ Davis Needs Unanimity—he prob- 
lem rides heavily on the NWLB chair- 
man, William H. Davis, who is busting 


KNOX SAYS NO 


The Administration does not want to 
see labor's hours or wages frozen. 
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That’s essentially what Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox told the House 


a tug to get unanimous decisi 
the board in the hope of th 
ing that its recommendation 
accepted. The Mediation Board ked 
up when the labor members ki 
the traces. The War Labor | 
the International Harvester an, 
Turner cases (BW—Apr.18°42 . 
found the employer member 
fast minority against maint if 
membership agreements. 
The question now  becon ( 
Davis win a showing of unaniiit 
the Federal Shipbuilding cas: will 
mediation again fall on its fac 


Home Mediation 


Camden County launches 
new board, as provided by law 
in Jersey, to handle all labor 
disputes on local basis. 


A mediation panel, made up of local 
topnotchers in labor, industry, and the 
public, and designed to keep state and 
federal agencies out of home-grown in 
dustrial spats, got off to a splashy start 
last week in Camden with fanfare and 
music—furnished by a C.1.O. shipwork- 
ers’ band. 

@ For War and Peace—The function of 
the Camden County panel, first of. its 
kind organized in New Jersey under an 
act of the legislature, is threefold: pre 


Naval Affairs Committee during 4 
hearing on the new Vinson bill. Next 
week, the President is expected to 
speak for himself on the subject in a 
message to Congress and a fireside 
chat (page 5). 
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yeation of work stoppages, maintenance | 
of labor equilibrium, and mediation of 
ijbor disputes in the heavily-industrial- 
ved county durin both the present 
emergency and in the post-war period. 
The experiment has not only the | 
blessing of city, county, and state au- | 
thorities, but evidently that of industry 
and both camps of labor. The choice | 
of members came after a sounding out | 
of all factions by investigators from | 
the New Jersey Mediation Board, under 
hose authority the local board op- 
erates. 
Buried Hatchet—The presence of rep- 
sentatives of extreme ends of A.F.L. 
ind C.1.O. unionists on the panel fur- 
ther demonstrates just how far the war 
truce between the labor camps has gone. 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. and 
RC.A-Victor, Camden’s two largest | 
plants, have nO company representatives | 
on the panel. Their workers are, how- 
ever, represented indirectly because the 
CLO. men on the board come from 
the shipbuilders’ and electrical workers’ 
ymons. 
¢ Other Members—Management repre- 
entatives have been chosen from R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp. (Whiz products), 
Parkway Baking Co., Campbell Soup, 
and Public Service Electric & Gas Corp. 
Public representatives are two attorneys, | 
a county surrogate, and the city super- 
visor of schools. 


KAISER PACT WITH AF.L. 


C.1.0.’s hopes for a foothold in the 
AF.L.dominated shipyards of the Pa- | 
cific Northwest have been dimmed by 
Henry J. Kaiser. 

The hopes were inspired in the first 
place by Kaiser’s statement that he | 


would hire men for his Portland (Ore.) | 
shipyards regardless of union affiliation | 
(BW—Apr.11’42,p68). That immedi- | 
ately started a trek of C.1.O. loggers | 


fom the lumber camps to the ways. 
The strategy was obvious: to get as many 


C10. adherents as possible into the | 
shipyards in anticipation of an NLRB | 


election. 

Then Kaiser spoke again. Late last 
week he announced that he had quietly 
worked out an agreement with the 
AFL. Metal Trades Council, designat- 
ing it as bargaining agent for the 30,000 
men in his Oregon Shipbuilding Co. 
yad at Portland and his Kaiser Co. 
yard at Vancouver, Wash. His official 
amnouncement said that a majority of 
employees had indicated A.F.L. prefer- 
ence. 

With regard to the A.F.L. majority in 
the Vancouver yard, where 3,100 men 
were working last week (a keel was laid 
on Apr. 15), Kaiser said that 144 out 
ot 177 men working on the first way 
vere found to be for A.F.L. Kaiser takes 
the view that there is nothing in the 
Wagner Act to prevent his signing a 
contract at the start of any project. 
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job experience 


elimipiales costly experiments 
| 


The ‘‘on-the-job” experience of Twin Disc Clutch 
Company’s staff of field engineers combined with 
competent factory engineering design eliminates 
costly, time-consuming experiments with untried 
designs, untested ideas . . . that’s why we believe 
“job experience’”’ is one of the most valuable 
assets a clutch specialist has to offer the builder 
of high grade industrial machinery. 

The Twin Disc Clutch Company’s Engineering 
Department is ready to share their 24 years of 
experience in building c/utches to fit the job 
with any industrial manufacturer who has a 
clutch problem. Write Engineering Department, 
Twin Disc CLutcH CoMPANY, 1365 Racine St., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

(1) Twin Dise Reduction Gears... acomplete 
clutch power take-off and reduction gear as- 
sembled in a single unit for use with internal 


combustion engines in industrial applica- 
tions up to @ maximum output of 140 Ap. 
(2 and 3) Twin Disc Models E and CL heavy- 
duty Clutches cover a complete range of 
sizes to transmit from 5% hp. to 280 hp. 
per 100 rpm. 

(4) Twin Disc Power Take-offs are available 
for use with internal combustion engines in 
industrial applications up to a maximum 
output of 285 hp. 


Tw 


DISC 


CLUTCHES 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 
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AULIC DRIVES, 


ek es 


(BW —Apr.18"42,p68). 


ALABAMA 


Du Pont (2) 

sao Shipbuilding _ 
Southern States Equip. 

Tennessee Coal & Iron (9) 


CALIFORNIA 


Automatic Screw Machine 

Boyle Mfg. 

Byron Jackson Co. 

California Shipbuilding 

Columbia Steel Co. 

Consolidated Steel 

Douglas Aircraft (3) 

Du Pont 

General Metal Corp. 

Goodyear 

Grayson Heat Control 

Harvill Aircraft Die Cast 

yo Rubber Co. 
Angeles Shipbuilding 

Norris Stamping & Mfg. 

North American 

Northrop Aircraft 

Pacific Brid e Co. 

Permanente Me 

Poulsen & Nardon 

Ryan Aeronautical 

Solar Aircraft 

Stephens Bros. 

Westinghouse 


COLORADO 


Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Eaton Metal Products 
General Iron Works 
Remington Arms 
Winter Weiss 


CONNECTICUT 


American Brass 
Bridgeport Brass 
Bryant Electric 
Chandler-Evans 
Colt’s 
Cuno Engineering 
Hazard Wire Rope 
Hendey Machine 
Hershey Metal 
ia olitan Body 
ritain Machine 
Pratt & Whitney 
Remington Arms 
Rowbottom Machine 
Torrington Mfg. 
Trumbull Elec. Mfg. 
United Aircraft (2) 
R. Wallace & Sons 
Whitney Blake 
Winchester Repeating 


Arms 
Yale & Towne 
DELAWARE 


American Car & Foundry 
Du Pont 


GEORGIA 
Westinghouse 


ILLINOIS 


Aappyleen Steel & Wire 
(2 


pe. F Schwinn & Co. 
Automatic Transportation 
Baker Mfg. 

org- Warner 

Burton- Dixie 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Elgin National Watch (3) 
Foote Bros. 
Galvin Mfg. 
Goss Printing 
Industrial Metal 
International Harvester 
Kellogg Switchboard 
Liquid Carbonic 
Mid-Continent Metal 
Moline Tool 
National Lock 
Shanklin Mfg. 
Teletype Corp. 
Tuthill Pump 
Weaver 
Western Electric 
Woodruff & Edwards 
Young Engineering 


INDIANA 


Allis Chalmers 

Aluminum Co. of America 
E. C. Atkins 

Rendix Aviation 
Borg-Warner 

Continental Steel 


Roa week the War Production Board announced that 600 
r plants had set up voluntary labor-management committees 
Here are the cooperating companies, 


Gonpien-Weighas 


Du De Pont 


General fmasteas Trans- 


portatio 

teksonstlonel Machine 
Tool 

Kingston Products 

Link. Belt (2) 

Magnavox 

P. R. Mallory & Co. 

Marmon- Herrington 

Minneapolis- roe 

Muncie Gear Works 

Owens-Illinois 

Portland Forge 

Prest-O-Lite 

RCA Mfg. (2) 

Tokheim Oil Tank & 
Pump 

Servel, Inc. 

Studebaker 

Sunbeam Electric 


IOWA 

Climax Engineering 
Iowa Transmission 
Pittsburg-Des Moines 


KANSAS 
Beech Aircraft 


Firman L. Carswell Mfg. 


Fruehauf Trailer 


KENTUCKY 


Andrews Steel 
Du Pont 
Westinghouse 


MAINE 
Du Pont 


MARYLAND 

Anchor Post Fence 

Bendix 

Du Pont 

Eastern Rolling Mill 

rea 

 — . Knipp & Sons 
oppers 

Maryland Motor Truck 

Rustless Iron & 

Western Electric 

Westinghouse 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American Bosch 
American Optical 
sary | eae Steel & Wire 


Bauch Machine Tool 
Chapman Valve Mfg. 
Greenfield Tap & Die 
enschel 
Holtzer-Cabot Elec. 
Norton 
Package Machinery 
Pullman-Standard 
Quincy Adams Yacht 


ar 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder 
Savage Arms 

F. W. Sickles 

J. Stevens Arms 
Storms Drop Forging 
Westinghouse (2) 
Worthington Pump 


MICHIGAN 
Aeronautical Products 
Borg-Warner 

Chrysler Tank Arsenal 
Du Pont 
Electromaster 
Gallmeyer & Livingston 
General Motors 
Gibson Electric 

Gray Marine Motor 
Hanchett 

Hudson Motor 
Packard 

Vinco 

Wade Electric 
Western Machine Tool 
Westinghouse 


MINNESOTA 


American Steel & Wire 

Flour City Ornamental 
Iron 

Minneapolis- Honeywell 

Minneapolis- Moline 

Nutting Truck & Castor 


MISSOURI 
American Stove 
American Thermometer 


Busch-Sulzer Bros. 
Butler Mfg. 

Cramer Posture Chair 
Crawford Mfg. 
Curtiss-Wright 
Emerson Electric 
Lincoln Engineering 
Luce 

McDonnell Aircraft 


St. Louis Car 
NEW JERSEY 


American Gas Accumu- 
tor 
American Steel & Wire 
American Type Founders 
S. Blickman, Inc. 
Celanese , 
Curtiss-Wright (2) 
Delaval Steam Turbine 
Du Pont (10) 
omas A. Edison, Inc. 
Electric Boat 
Foster Wheeler 
General Cable 
Gould & Eberhardt 
International Telephone & 
Radio 
Walter Kidde & Co. 
National Pneumatic 
RCA Mfg. Co. (2) 
Walter Scott & Co. 
Taylor-Wharton 
Tietjen & Lang 
Western Electric 
Westinghouse (2) 
Westinghouse Elec. Ele- 
vator 
Weston Elec. Instrument 
Worthington Pump 
Wright Motors 


NEW YORK 


Accamatool 
American Car & Foundry 
American Locomotive 
Amphibian Car 
Balch-Morris 
Bliss & Loughlin 
uffalo Arms 
Buffalo Bolt 
Buffalo Foundry & Ma- 
chine 
Carrier 
Colonial Radio 
Corning Glass Works 
Crucible Steel 
Doehler Die Casting 
Dowty Equipment 
Du Pont 
Eastman Kodak (3) 
Edo Aircraft 


Globe Sales Mfg. 
Hoe & Co. 
International Business 
Machines (2) 
Irving Subway Grating 
ohns Manville 
uink Aviation Devices 
Lord Electric 
W. L. Maxon 
Mergenthaler Linotype 
Morey Machinery 
Morse Chain 
Munition Mfg. 
National Battery 
Neptune Motor 
Oneida, Ltd. 
Otis Elevator 
Pfaudler 
Pitometer Log 
Q-0-S Corp. 
Ranger Aircraft Engines 
Republic Aviation 
— Copper & Brass 


goveee Arm 

y. bE. ‘Smithe Machine 
Spencer Lens 
Spring Product 
Sterling Engine Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson 
United Transformer 
Ward Leonard 
Washburn Wire 

. H. Williams & Co. 
Jollensak Optical 
Worthington Pump 


OHIO 
Addressograph-M ulti- 
graph 


Labor-Management Committee Plan Catches On 


with 496 plants, first announced by WPB. Number ajicr , 
company shows how many of its plants—or its subsidiaries’ ),\ :»t5 
—in the state have committees. . 


Aetna-Standard 
American Rolling Mill 
American Steel & Wire (4) 
Aro Equipment Corp. 
Baker Bros 

P. H. Bickford 

Black & Decker 
Blaw-Knox 
Borg-Warner 

Buckeye Traction 
Carnegie- Illinois 

Chase Brass & Copper 
Chrysler 

Cincinnati Planer 
Continental Steel 
Cooper Bessemer 
Crosley 

Curtiss-Wright 
Doehler Die Casting 
— Douglas 


Foote- Burt 

Formica Insulation 

Globe Machine & Stamp. 

Globe- Wernicke 

B. F. Goodrich 

Goodyear 

Griscom Russell 

Herring-Hall-Marvin 

Hill Acme 

Hoover 

Kent-Owens 

Leland Electric 

National Cash Register 

Otis Steel 
wens-Corning 

Reliance Foundry 

Remington Arms 

Sandusky Foundry 

Seiberling Rubber 

Simplex Radio 

Thompson Products 

Union Metal 

Westinghouse (2) 

White Motor 

Wright Aeronautical 

Youngstown Sheet & 

u 


OKLAHOMA 


Spartan Aircraft 


OREGON 


Electric Steel Foundry 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Aetna-Standard 

Aluminum Co. of America 
(3) 

American Meter 

American Shin-Steel 

American Steel & Wire (4) 

American Welding 

Armstrong Cork (2) 

Bendix Aviation 

Blaw-Knox 

. G. Brill 

cdward G. Budd 


Byers 

Carnegie Lilinois 
Carpenter Steel 
Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Cooper- Bessemer 
Crucible Steel 

Curtiss Wright 

Henry Disston & Sons 
Saaler Die Casting 
Dravo 

Dresser 

Duff-Norton 

Hugh G. Eby, Inc. 
= eae & Steel 


Ere opply e 
Everite Pump 

B. Farquhar 
Fleetwings 
Fort Pitt Bedding 
Guibert Steel 
Harrisburg Steel 
Heppenstall 
Homestead Valve 


Hydril 
Hyglo Electro Plating 
ones & Laughli 
ellett Autogiro 
Kitson 
Lewis Foundry & Mach. 
Lovell 
Lukens Steel 
McKay 
Messinger Bearings 


National Munition: 
re Roll & | 
National Su ft 
National Tube ed 
New England Auto Prod 
Oil Well Supp! 
Oliver Iron & Stee 
Parish ~t Stee! 
Philco 
Pittsburgh Equita! 
Meter 
Pittsburgh Forging 
Pittsburgh Steel (. 
Pottstown Machin: 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Railway & Industria 
Engineering 
Read Machinery 
Rogers Bros. 
Sharon Steel 
Summerill Tubing 
Talon, Inc. 
Taylor-Wharton 
Titan Metal 
Treadwell-Construction 
Union Elec. Stee! 
Union Spring 
Union Switch & Signa! 
Universal-Cyclops 
Westinghouse Airbrake 
Westinghouse (7) 
Westinghouse Mig. & 
epair 
Wykof Drawn Steel 
York Safe & Lock 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Base Works 
Standard Machinery 


TENNESSEE 


Continental Piston Ring 
Fulton Sylphon 
Voltee Aircraft 


TEXAS 


Brown Shipbuilding 
Houston Packing 
Miller Bros. 

John E. Mitchell 


UTAH 
Columbia Steel (3) 


VERMONT 


Jones & Lamson 


VIRGINIA 


Johns- Manville 


WASHINGTON 


Associated Shipbuilders 
oeing 

Northwest Lead 
Pacific Car Foundry 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Du Pont (3) 
General Machinery Ord- 
nance 
International Nickel 
Marietta Mfg. 
Jeirton Steel 
Wheeling Steel 


WISCONSIN 


Aluminum Goods Mfg. 
Barlow & Seelig 
Chain Belt 
Cutler Hammer 
Davis & Thompson 
Evinrude Motors 
Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 
Globe Union 
Harnischfeger 
ei 
C. Hennecke 
Kearney & Trecker 
ake Rn aaa Ship 
build 
Milwaukee Flush Valve 
National Pressure Cooker 
Nordberg 
Northern Engraving 
Perfex Corp. 


Vilter Mfg. 

Vollrath 

Warner Electric Brake 
Waukesha Foundry 
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Victory Vacations 


San Franciscans sponsor a 
plan for relief of farm labor 
shortage by recruiting city folk 
or duty in harvest fields. 


Many a California executive and his 
ofice boy may find themselves in farm- 
ers’ overalls this summer because of the 
jm labor shortage. Fearing inability to 
harvest an estimated billion-dollar crop 
yith the labor supply now in sight, 
Golden State growers have appealed to 
the Coast cities for aid. ‘This week plans 
were afoot to recruit office workers and 
industrial employees for emergency har- 
vet work during vacation periods—an 
idea which may spread to other states 
having similar problems. 
oNo “Okie” Question—More depend- 
ent than any other state on migratory 
harvest labor, California now finds that 
the sudden disappearance of its No. | 
cial problem—the “Okie” question- 
has left it in a deeper economic quan- 
dary than ever. Many small towns are 
arranging to close stores, business 
houses, and schools: during the crop 
peaks, but thousands of additional work- 
es must come from the metropolitan 
areas. 

San Francisco is especially anxious to 
ad the agricultural hinterland in order 
to heal wounds from past controversies 
with farmers over demands of the team- 
sters’ union that all farmers’ trucks en- 
tering the city be driven by union mem- 
bers. So the Chamber of Commerce is 
sponsoring “Victory Vacations on the 
fam.” Cooperating is the Y.M.C.A. 
with a plan for employing many of the 
state’s 82,000 high school and college 
vouths by establishing some 60 “harvest 
camps” in areas of most serious labor 
shortages. Such schoolboy set-ups are 
also planned for five other western states 
which have similarly lost migratory labor 
to shipyards and airplane factories. 
*Figures—No precise gage of coming 
dificulties is possible but independent 


estimates place the shortage at from | 


100,000 to 150,000 hands. According to 


a recent statewide survey by the Farm | 


Bureau Federation, 35,000 workers en- 
gaged in farm work last year already have 
entered the service or war industries. 

At the present rate of farm desertions 
about 7,000 a month including many 


top hands, tractor operators, mechanics, | 
welders, and,repair men) the loss of farm | 
bor is expected to reach 70,000 to 

5,000 by midsummer. Due to sched- | 
uled production increases, the actual | 


shortage is expected to amount to be- | 


tween 115,000 and 120,000 hands. 

*Canners’ Needs—Northern and Cen- 
tral California cannery operators foresee 
a loss of from 20% to 40% of their 
workers for the various packs. California 
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Cut Gzoff Costs 


‘ 
| 
\ 
4 
4 
\ 
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\ 
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MILWAUKEE 
TLW AUK E: 


® with this Low Cost Delta Cut-Off Machine 


When you are confronted with an urgent need for increased productive 

capacity in connection with the U. S. armament OE 

ful, accurate Delta Cut-Off Machine can help you. It can be used 
everywhere, in large shops or small, where materials have to be 
cut to accurate length on a production basis. It can be used for 
hundreds of operations now performed by costlier machines—or 


his power- 


being done by 
hand at high 
cost. It actually 
creates jobs for itself 
—saves time and money 
wherever used. It is avail- 
able at about one-half the 
usual price of machines of 
this type. Right now — 
there’s a eg in your plant 
for this versatile Cut- 

Off machine. 


Yes on a ae we we 
=,’ SEND FOR THESE FREE BOOKS 


5 Mail this coupon for latest Delta Cata- 

So log and check other booklets in which 

me are interested. Write today to the 

elta Manufacturing Company. 947 E. 

Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee, W is. 

py oetra CATALOG — Descriptions and 
prices of full line of Delta Cut-Off ma- 

chines and other Delta machines 

Ct “How to Increase Production” —Photo- 
graphs of actual installations showing many 

cost-cutting adaptations of Delta machines. 

oO “Mew Wings for Production” —Tl}ustrated 
story of how the aviation industry has 

utilized Delta machines. 

o “Light Machines In Industry’’—Tllustrated 
reprint article by George Fairman on uses 

of low-cost machines in industry. 

o “Tooling Tips’”’—Timely photo-newspaper 
showing latest adaptations of Delta ma- 

chines for special] needs of industry. 


Name 


Address 


Business Firm 


Gty 
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Processors & Growers, Inc., representing 
35 canning companies which normally 
employ 70% of the state’s cannery work- 
ers, queried 60,000 of their seasonal 
workers last week and learned that 
about one-third wouldn't be available 
this vear 


CROSSING STATE LINES 


This week’s ruling by Wage-Hour 
Administrator L. Metcalfe Walling that 
utility workers are covered by the law 
(even though they are employed pro- 
ducing clectric energy for consumption 
within a single state if the power is used 
by manufacturers doing an interstate 
business) is a substantial extension of 
the Wage-Hour Act’s coverage. 

I'he new order is based on recent 
decisions of the U.S. Circuit Court in 
New York and Philadelphia which held 
that employees of loft buildings were 
subject to the law if building operators 
rented space to companies producing 
goods which moved in interstate com- 
merce (BW—Jan.10°42,p69). Walling’s 
division nevertheless seems headed for a 
court test before its assumption of en- 
larged jurisdiction will pass unchal- 
lenged. 

Many employers will be reading a 
lesson from this latest Walling order 
even before it is subjected to court re- 
view. ‘That lesson would seem to be 


8-BALLING THE AXIS 


A stepped-up production schedule at 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, re- 


ae ee nn) 


sulted from promotion of 8-balls—be 
hind which the Axis will eventually 
wind up if the nation’s goal of a plane 
every 8 min. is achieved in 1942. 


that any business which, by any con- 
ceivable interpretation, touches inter- 
state commerce had better be prepared 
for eventual wage-hour regulation. 


Need a new material 
that’s a real 


PINCH HITTER? 


Perhaps Douglas Fir Plywood 
can be of service to you! 


@ If your war produ 
rials you can’t obtain.. 
structural material 
_. « Investigate Dou 
ern miracle in wood 

maintain schec 
prove their product 
in crating and boxes, 
countless other ways. 
great strength, durab 


be advantages you need. 


dustrial Handboo 
assistance. Douglas 
Association, 
ing, Tacoma, W ash. 


ction blueprints call for mate- 
/ ; oe 
.or if you re looking for anew 
7 : re a or Pp 
that gives superior performanc 
glas Fir Plywood. This mod 
is helping scores of industries 
jules, turn out more 
's. Perhaps it can help you, too, 
in housing workers or in 
Its large sizes, light weight, 
ility and split-prootness — 
“So write today for free In- 
k or technical 
Fir Plywood 
1622 Tacoma Build- 


erformance 


work and im- 


POUND FOR POUND STRONGER THAN STEEL! 
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HILLMAN GOING UPSTAIRS? 


The same White House statement an- 
nouncing the appointment of Paul V. 
McNutt as Manpower Commissioner 
(page 7), carried the not unexpected an 
nouncement that the Labor Division of 
the War Production Board was to be re 
organized. “Reorganized” is a pretty 
inadequate word for what is happening 
to the one section in WPB that came 
untouched through the transition of d 
fense authority from the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission through the 
Office of Production Management into 
the War Production Board. 

‘Two of the important functions of 
the Labor Division—labor supply and 
labor training—are transferred to the 
new McNutt agency and what is left will 
be recast in a new unit, the Labor Pro 
duction Division heading directly into 
Donald Nelson’s office. Sidney Hillman, 
who enjoyed a large measure of au 
tonomy under Knudsen and then Nel 
son in his direction of the division, 
leaves. But he does not leave Wash 
ington. 

The White House statement says 
that Hillman has been appointed “Spe 
cial Assistant to the President on labor 
matters and will assume his duties 
shortly. This position will be similar to 
the position held by Mr. Harry Hopkins 
on lend-lease and munition allocations.” 

This sounds pretty buttery. No one 
can occupy a position comparab| to 
Hopkins whose intimacy with the Presi- 
dent and residence at the White House 
supplement his official functions to 
make him the second most powerful 
man in Washington. Hillman may have 
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ve title of another Hopkins, but the 
“wer is just not conferable. Labor 
baders are chortling over the move as 
ing a | kick ag for Hillman, 
th whom they have not worked well. 
What remains of the old Labor Divi- 
on’s functions in WPB will be han- 
ed by a new man. Foremost candi- 
ates are Clinton S. Golden or Walter 
reuther of the C.1.O. and Joseph Kee- 
nan of the A.F.L. 


ORGANIZING THE LAWYERS 


The thousands of lawyers in New 
‘otk City who are salaried employees 
of fnancial, real estate, and title com- 
nies are being enrolled in C.I.O.’s 
bunk and Brokerage Employees’ Union 
‘a campaign aimed at securing col- 
sctive bargaining contracts with some 
{ the oldest and largest of the nation’s 
fnancial institutions. 

The State Labor Relations Board 
is week certified the C.1.O. as bargain- 
ng agent for employees of the Title 
‘yarantee & Trust Co. and the Secu- 
ity Title & Guaranty Co. as the result 
f elections. Another such poll will be 
eld shortly for employees of the Law- 
ets Title Corp. 

Union organizers have their sights set 
on 2,000 lawyers and title searchers who 
york for title companies in the metro- 
politan area. According to union ofh- 
ial, many of these are eager to take 
pdvantage of an opportunity to be repre- 
kented in wage matters by a strong 
mganization. The C.I.O. charges that 
: 523. a week wage for attorneys, a $30 
yage for title searchers and examiners, 
pnd a $35 a week wage for readers are 
jot uncommon. 

Nevertheless the union admits that it 
as met, in some quarters, an antipathy 
0 organization. Some lawyers were 
protesting that they would “‘starve rather 
han carry union cards and run the 
hance of having to picket.” 


DAMAGES FROM UNION 


Last week a Superior Court jury in 
Sin Francisco, by unanimous vote, 
bwarded B-G Foods, Inc., a sandwich 
hop chain, $30,000 against five A.F.L. 
ulimary unions, their governing board, 
pid a group of their een for libelous 
undbills distributed to the public by 
pickets during a current strike against 
he company, 

lhe verdict is interesting because the 
uit is practically identical with the one 
bought last fall by Gantner & Mattern, 
i textile manufacturer, for $1,750,000 
painst the International Ladies Gar- 
ent Workers Union and its national 
ficers (BW—Nov.15’41,p74), which is 
till in preliminary stages in Superior 
urt, San Francisco. 


The handbills in the B-G case criti- 
; zed sanitary conditions and the quality 
2 i food served at the struck shops. 
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MAE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


330 West 42nd Street 


MAILING LISTS 


THAT WORK Ses 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct 
route to today’s purchase-controlling executives 
and technicians in practically every major in- 
dustry. 


These names are of particular value now when 
most manufacturers are experiencing constantly 
increasing difficulty in maintaining their own 
lists. 


Probably no other organization is as well equip- 
ped as McGraw-Hill to solve the complicated 
problem of list maintenance during this period 
of unparalleled changes in industrial personnel. 
These lists are compiled from exclusive sources, 
based on hundreds of thousands of mail ques- 
tionnaires and the reports of a nation-wide field 
staff, and are maintained on a twenty-four hour 
basis. 


Investigate their tremendous possibilities in re- 
lation to your own product or service. Your spe- 
cifications are our guide in recommending the 
particular McGraw-Hill lists that best cover your 
market. When planning your industrial adver- 
tising and sales promotional activities, ask for 
more facts or, better still, write today. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
New York, N. Y. 


J 
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Fh WAR 


Every payday should 
be a “war bond day’ 


If your company does not 
already have the “pay roll 
allotment plan,” contact 
your bank for information 
on how you and your em- 
ployees can speed VICTORY! 


BUY WAR 
SAVINGS 
BONDS! 


(Formerly called” Defense Bonds”) 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 
EUCLID AT BAST SIXTH 


é 
TERMINAL TOWER BLDG. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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averages last week slid off. 


FINANCE 


But Some Are Up 


Stock market averages 
break through 1938 lows to get 
back to 1934 levels, yet many 
groups buck the general trend. 


You don’t buy the averages. You buy 
individual securities with the idea of 
doing better than the market as a whole. 
Not everybody wins, but at least there’s 
a fair chance. This is clearly shown by 
the table on page 79. 

Price averages of industrial shares 

within the last few days have broken 
through the low plumbed on Mar. 31, 
1938, and in so doing have tumbled to 
the lowest levels since 1934. Yet the 
shares of many individual companies— 
and not a few industries as a whole— 
are far above the 1938 bottoms. 
@ Discrepancies—There are many com- 
piled averages of securities prices. Some- 
times, because of variations in stocks 
included, one will rise on a day when 
another declines. But all the industrial 
The Dow- 
Jones averages have fluctuated since 
1932 as follows: 


1932 1937 1938 This 
Low High Low Week 


Industrials ..... 41.22 194.40 98.95 97.25 
| Railroads ...... 13.23 64.46 19.00 24.17 
Utilities .... 16.53 37.54 15.14 10.90 


e Best Performers—Included in most in- 


ee 
dustrial averages are shares 1irplan, 
manufacturers, airlines, arm: and ol 
munition companies, coal Ipanie 
and shiplines which, because «+ the wa, 
are well above the 38 lows. Sine hay. 
more than doubled in price. \ew y, tk 
Shipbuilding, for instance, 10. sells {, 
more than four times its price of foy, 
years ago. Hercules Powder i: now «i, 
ing around $54 a share as compared wit} 
a low of $36 in 1938, the year |icfore the 


war officially began. 

Some prices haven’t blows hot ¢ 
cold. These stocks could be sold noy 
for no better than their 1938 prices even 
though many have maintained npata- 
tively high dividends. Stocks of maker 
of building materials, food companies, 
distilleries, and mail order houses, 4 
may be seen from the tabulation, have 
changed but little. The average of 
chemical companies hasn't varied much, 
but the prices of its dozen component 
companies fluctuated from a decline of 
25% for Air Reduction to a rise of 
60% for Freeport Sulphur. 
© Long-Suffering Utilities—Heaviest |os 
ers since 1938 have been shares of 
candy and beverage companies, electric 
utilities, gold mines (down 48%), and 
tobacco companies. Utility holding 
company stocks, in general, are lowest 
in history, about 35% under their 1932 
bottom prices. The industry sees a 
future with more and more federal teg- 
ulation, rising costs of labor and mate. 
rials, resistance to compensating rate 
boosts for service, difficulty of obtaining 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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MARKET DIARY 


Price averages of industrial 
stocks have slid under the 1938 
jows, but many of the component 
soups which make up these aver- 
ages have gone counter to the 
trend. Averages of various groups 
at the Mar. 31 bottom in 1938 
which was the lowest since 1935 
until a few days ago) and current 
averages, with percentage changes, 
compare as follows: 
1938 This % 
Low Week Change 


TS Se CCC eee 14.4 21.1 +47 
Airlines fae 8.1 15.0 +85 
Amusements .. 14.0 14.0 


{rms & Ammunition 22.0 54.1 +146 
Automobile Mfg. 3.1 2160 +39 
Auto Accessories 12.3 21.5 +75 
Building Materials . 22.3 21.3 —4 
Business Machines . 39.4 31.4 —20 


oe 


Candy & Beverages. 43.2 28.0 —35 
Carpets & Rugs.... 10.9 118 +8 
Chemicals. .. WA SIA +2 
Coal ie a Yee 
Containers ........ 31.8 27.4 —14 
Electric Utilities 17.5. 12.7 —27 
Electrical Equip. 20.5 27.4 +34 
Farm Machinery 31.5 29.8 —5 
Foods 0% . 20.3 21.4 +5 
Gold Mines . . 30.0 15.7 —48 
Investment Trusts . 8.7 8.1 —7 
Leather & Shoes a. ee ..... 
Liquor aaa 19.3 20.5 +6 
Machinery ........ 11.6 13.6 +17 
| Mail Order ....... 26.7 25.1 umf 
| Meat Packing 11.5 12 +5 
Metals ... 25.1 tok +8 
. 2 9.7 13.1 +35 
Petroleum 18.2 15.5 —I15 
Railroads 11.4 15.4 +35 
Railroad Equipment. 12.6 14.6 +16 
Shipbuilding 11.4 21.5 +89 
Ship Lines ae wy 2.1771 
Steels 25.6 30.5 +19 
Department Stores 15.8 12.8 —19 
Chain Dept. Stores. 21.4 24.0 12 
Food Chains 14.3 25.0 75 
Variety Stores 14.0 128 —9 
Sugars 15.2 16.2 +7 
Textiles (wool, cot- 
ton) 14.3 17.3 +2) 
Ravons 9.7 14.3 +47 
Tire & Rubbers 14.6 12.6 —14 
Tobaccos 42.0 31.3 25 


‘qupment for expansion, and increas- 


ng taxes. 

Railroads look comparatively good, 
nt it’s all a matter of relativity. Al 
hough slightly below their post-Pearl 
labor December lows, they have been 
ia generally rising trend ‘since 1938, 
nd are about 80% above their 1932 
ws. But, at 24.17, the Dow-Jones rail- 
pad average compares with a high of 
9.11 in 1929, 

Ups and Downs of the Rails—In 1932 
ailroads were popping, one after the 
her, into bankruptcy. Heavy interest 
id sinking fund charges had to be met, 


od bus and truck competition, as well | 


s depressed business, imperiled even 
ose roads that had not as yet suc- 
imbed. With insufficient funds to pay 

td charges, stockholders saw little or 
* equity remaining in their shares, and 
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BEFORE PAINTING AFTER PAINTING 


PAINT 
is part of your 
Lighting System 


says the Better Vision Institute 


GOOD LIGHT MEANS: 


© FAST PRODUCTION 
@© ACCURATE WORK 
@ EASY INSPECTION 
© GREATER SAFETY 


PAINTED WHITE, your walls and ceilings help speed 
production by making your lighting system more efficient. 

You can paint your plant without interrupting even 
24-hour production schedules. A trained Barreled Sun- 
light Representative can tell you how. He is thoroughly 
equipped to help your maintenance man 
work out an efficient, economical paint- 
ing program for your plant. Write U. S. 
Gutta Percha Paint Co., 11-D Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Industrial White-Paint Specialists for 40 Years 
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Prepare to 


this direct 
practical way 


RAPA PrP dd ddd added 
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These books give you the confidence of 
thorough familiarity with actual C.P.A. 
problems and questions. Here are 236 
Accounting Problems, 254 questions on 
Accounting Theory, 174 queries on Au- 
diting Theory and Procedure—with Solu- 
tions to the Problems, carefully worked 
out in accordance with accepted princi- 
ples and practice. 


pass C.P.A. Examinations 


—— i 


C.P.A. PROBLEMS and 
SOLUTIONS to C.P.A. PROBLEMS 


By Jacos B. Taytor, C.P.A. 
and Herman C. Miter, C.P.A. 


Professors of Accounting 
Ohio State University 


( NLy actual problems from recent C.P.A. 
examinations throughout the country have 
been skilfully selected to show the types and 
character of problems you may expect to meet. 
These problems represent a wide range of recent 
examinations both from states cooperating with 
the A.I.A. and from those which do not. 


Wide Range of Accounting Subjects 


First the authors submit problems requiring 
the computations involving financial and operat- 
ing statements, their preparation, revision, and 
analysis. Then problems in various types of 
organization—individual proprietorship, partner- 
ship. corporation—including questions in divi- 
sion of profits, change in interest, liquidation, 
sale, refinancing, and so on, and in mergers 
and consolidations. Special problems concerned 
with cost accounting, valuation of fixed assets, 
and special relationships of fiduciaries, banks, 
brokers, real estate, insurance, and other angles 
are next presented. Problems requiring income 
tax calculations are in each instance placed ac- 
cording to the major accounting principles in- 
volved. 


Worked Out, Detailed Solutions 


Then, in the self-same ordef and arrangement, 
the authors place right before you detailed so- 


REVISED 2nd EDITION 
NOW REApy 


sates! 


resentative of pues set 
atest Practice 


lutions—carefully worked out in accordance with 
sound accounting theory and accepted practice— 
to each of the problems propounded. Every- 
thing essential to a clear understanding of the 
fundamental principles and procedure involved 
in each case has been included. Frankly, every- 
one who is facing the probing fingers of a 
C.P.A. examination will do so with far more 
confidence and greater assurance of success if 
he has fortified himself with the tested aid and 
guidance of this comprehensive unit. 


@4 recent C.P.A. examinations are repro- 
duced in full to give you a practical oppor- 
tunity to test both your knowledge and your 
speed in completing a typical examination 
within the time limitations prescribed. 


@ Recommended for pre-examination study, 
training juniors, or comprehensive review for 
anyone. 
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Nipping Hoarders 
: Ch 
Savings bank scares some fall vhen 


idle cash out of deposit boxes fm 
. year) 

by telling owners it's sabotage fim will cl 
to maintain such caches. aa 
an wheat 
The ghost of a banking panic ten saa 
years dead appeared recently in Broo} will | 
lyn and for a short period tripled war fl and t 
bond sales of the East New York Say. MM Credi 


ings Bank. of fart 

I'wo weeks ago the bank sent holders {MM isuiny 
of safe deposit boxes a letter dec laring in J @ Size 
terms reminiscent of the 1933 crisis that i with | 
hoarding currency is sabotage against the IN js this 


government. It demanded that renter Ms la: 
keeping cash in their boxes “forthwith MM throug 
remove the same therefrom.” In sup spring 
| port it cited the law giving the President vear’s 
of the United States power to investi. I wheat 
| gate hoarding and providing stiff penal. MM be 1,5 
| ties for holding gold. 1.330, 
e Some Doubts—Lawyers were some- J storag 

| what puzzled by the citation, since at MM lager. 
present there is no legal limit on cur. Gra 
rency holdings other than gold. More- Mi ip thi 
| over, experts on monetary theory pointed MM annual 
out that hoarding is no problem in times {Mi bu. m 
of prosperity and that it even helps and o 
monetary control by reducing excess re- Ji extra 1 
serves of commercial banks, making fi tively 
them more sensitive to Federal Reserve ff in the 
action. ¢ Con 
The East New York Savings Bank, Ji wheat 
however, is pleased with the results. In under 
the three days following the letter’s de- Hi are th 
livery, war bond sales jumped to $241 were fi 
500. In corresponding days of the pre-Jif for a | 
ceding week, sales were only $58,700. sa, ex 
The bank reports that a number of thei gle : 
old style, oversize bills crossed theif grain ¢ 
counters for the first time in years. ~exam 
@ More Boxes Rented—Although thei embars 
safe deposit box is usually considercdj 000,00 
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2 BIG VOLUMES 


1221 pages, 6 x 9 
per set, $10.00 


EASY PAYMENTS 


Examine books on approval; 
pay $1.00 im 10 days and 
$3.00 monthly for 3 months 
if vou keep them. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


\. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. oa 
Send me Taylor and Miller's C.P.A. Problems and Solutions to C.P.A. 
Problems, 2 vols. for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 

I will send $1.00, plus few cents postage, and $3.00 monthly for 3 
months, or return books postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied 
 >y remittance of first insta!)ment.) 
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sacred, the bank thinks few boxholdersfii 1942, 
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New York banks have experienced Dep: 
decline in savings deposits, but this Mar. 3 
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COMMODITIES 


Homeless Wheat 


Another big crop is coming 
on, and the elevator situation 
is tighter than last year. CCC 
nay regulate all movements. 


Chances are as good as even that 
yhen the first car of a 625,000,000 bu. 
winter Wheat crop (670,000,000 _ last 
var) moves to market in late May it 
yill click across the first frog under gov- 
emment paternity, and so will all that 
jllow it. The housing shortage for 
wheat is just bad enough this year to 
wggest that the entire grain movement 
will be carried out by draft numbers 
and bugle calls, with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and terminal committees 
of farm and grain trade representatives 
issuing orders. 
eSize of the Job—Word from those 
with bent shoulders at the top of CCC 
is this: “The problem is twice as tough 
3) last year, but we will muddle 
through.” The job is this big: Assuming 
ring wheat production equal to last 
year’s 275,000,000 bu., total supplies of 
wheat (including old-crop carryover) will 
be 1,530,000,000 bu. on July 1 against 
1,330,000,000 bu. last year. Thus the 
storage problem is 200 million bushels 
larger. 

Grain storage and handling facilities 
in this country were built for normal 
amual supplies of about 875,000,000 
bu. moving steadily into consumption 
aid out of the country, plus a little 
extra room for bumpers. And compara- 
tively little new space has been built 
in the last decade. 
¢Complicating Factors—Last year the 
wheat crop was just barely squeezed 
under roof. Worsening factors for 1942 
ae these: (1) Export elevators at ports 
were filled with 1941 wheat and except 
for a little wheat bleeding out to Rus- 
sa, exports have emptied only negli- 
gible space since; (2) inland terminal 
gain elevators are the fullest in history 
-cxample, Kansas City, swamped and 
embargoed in 1941 when it held 58,- 
(00,000 bu. at the peak, on Mar. 21, 
1942, still held 55,000,000 bu. with 
nw wheat movement little over two 
months away; (3) country elevators are 
choked with 1941 CCC loan wheat, and 
() there are about 120,000,000 bu. 
stored on farms. 

Department of Agriculture figures of 
Mar. 3] showing 1,100,000,000 bu. of 
total grain storage of which space for 
100,000,000 is vacant are unsatisfactory. 
Itis agreed that few of the state totals 
make allowance for working space in ele- 
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vators, an increasingly important factor 
as stored grain ages. Up to 20% of 
rated capacity should be knocked off 
for turning, airing, conditioning stored 
grain. To be safe the D. of A. figures 
should be cut 10%, which further tight- 
ens the outlook. 

e Taking Steps—Meetings of farm, rail, 
grain, and government groups in eleven 
western cities during April measure the 
gravity of the matter. So does the wide- 
spread activity of country grain elevator 
operators who are buying and renting 
garages, warehouses, empty stores, auto 
dealer showrooms and other spaces in 
anticipation of the 1942 crop overflow. 


Railroads are not as worried as gen- | 


erally supposed. Although war needs 
shadow every boxcar (page 17), the bulk 
of grain crops is carried by western roads 
and western roads on Apr. | owned 
21,324 more freight cars than last year. 
Moreover, because of large westbound 
freight (military supplies to the West 
Coast camps), they had on line April | 
29,235 more cars than last year. Yet 
railroads will protect themselves again 
by following the fixed policy of accept- 
ing a loaded car only when it has an 
approved and open destination. 

@ Regulating Trafic—Last year the ter- 
minal committees of farm and grain 
trade people issued permits for incom- 
ing cars according to available space, 


NE MAN 
DOES THE WORK OF MANY 


| With the Mercury “Trackless Train” one 


man can do the work of many — and deliver 
more tonnage in less time, for less cost. 

Keeps loads rolling because “The Trackless 
Train” keeps them on wheels, ready for long 
or short hauls, free of any fixed track. The 
tractor can be detached for other jobs while 
the trailers are loaded or unloaded. No lost 
time . . . no wasted motion! 

Regardless of the size of the load, “The 
Trackless Train” takes it simply by adding 
or removing trailers. 

Learn how easy you can fit “The Trackless 
Train” into your present materials handling 
system. Write today for the handsomely il- 
lustrated booklet, “Comrades of Progress”, 
sent free. 


and the scheme worked nicely. ‘They | 


will do the same this year if the gov- | 
ernment does not step in and run the | 
whole show on allocations from the top. | 


Anyway the railroads will lose no loaded 
cars on sidings, don’t even expect 
enough congestion to make appreciable 
demurrage. 

Sword to cut the knot will be held 
by CCC. Already the nation’s chief 
grain merchandiser by all odds, CCC 
may, if crop prospects hold up, suggest 


that the federal government take over | 
management of both terminal and local | 


permit systems in the interest of over-all 


control of the grain movement. Query | 


at this point would be: Will free cash 
grain markets, which were kept open 


last year, have anything to do this year? | 


Also futures markets? 
@ Attractive Loan Level—Free grain 
floating around is going to be limited. 


By June 1, CCC expects the wheat loan | 


figure to work out at about $1.33, Chi- 
cago basis, which means that farmers 
will borrow on most new wheat rather 
than sell. Also private storage space 
night be requisitioned, so that proces- 
sors or elevator operators would have 
no room saved for picking up cheap lots 
of wheat wandering without a home, or 
in the absence of requisitioning, pres- 
sure from terminal committees at least 
would keep the chances narrower. And 


Mercury “Tug” elec- 
tric tractor pulls long 
train of ‘‘A-310"’ 
trailers. 


Proce fen 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOLUTION? 


Anent the wheat storage »,) 
lem: Time was when hoes 
stored as much as 20,000.00 
of wheat. How about a camp ign 
to encourage buying of flour ; 
in the old-time quantitie ir 
home use? If there must be ho. ¢d- 
ing, why not flour? 


at best it will be hard for a s\ippe; 
to get a homeless car out on t! rails 

Whatever the decision on corplete 
federal marketing control may be. CCC 
has already laid plans for pressure vents, 
By far the most important is the farmer 
himself. He was taught to store com 

| in 1938 when corn almost overwhiclmed 
CCC. Now in the emergency he will be 
asked to store wheat far beyond the 
1941 wheat already lodged in farm bins 
and presumably remaining on loan ey. 
tensions. 
@ More Farm Storage—Relaxation of 
eligibility regulations on farm bin space 
is inevitable. This will open existing 
space heretofore considered unfit, wil] 
also simplify building new space. Farn- 
ers can get nails, materials, be their own 
carpenters. Drawback is growers’ te. 
luctance to build before they are sure 
of their crops. But the wheat grower 
with a crop, no storage space, and his 
local elevator filled to the legheads, is 
going to be very unhappy. Plenty of 
wheat will be dumped on the ground 
and covered with canvas. 

To soak up pressure that does burst 
into channels of movement, CCC has 
worked out a large scale transfer of 
empty steel “corn-poppers” from the 
corn belt to granger lands. Costs figure 
out at 4¢ a bu. to knock down the 
tanks, 1¢ to haul them by truck (back 
haul grain loads figured on) up to 1,000 
miles, 34¢ more to set them up and to 
cover all other costs. The total of 5¢ 
is less than half the cost of country 
elevator storage for a year. lowa alone 
will be able to spare half its 70,000,000 
bu. of steel popper space. 

@ Cheap Wheat for Feed—Meanwhile 
CCC is shrinking out some space by 
sales of wheat for feed. (There is nothing 
new about the idea of trying to convert 
wheat into beef or pork but, as a rule, 
livestock operators are prejudiced against 
it mainly because, for ' ~st results, it can- 
not be fed straight, like corn, but must 
be mixed with corn or other types ot 
feed.) In two months 22,000,000 bu 
have been sold, approximately at com 
prices, a good share relieving the particu: 
larly acute Pacific Northwest soft wheat 
‘wna Congress may stop this outlet, 
owever, with a rider on the current 
D. of A. appropriations bill. 
| Muddle through? Yes, but a siz able 
| muddle. 
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What All-Out War Means 


W. H. Worrilow, president of Leb- 
jnon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., 
rites as follows: 

With the first reading of Mr. McGraw’s 
ced article, “Ten Silver Months,” I was 
“clined to merely write and say that | ap- 
~oved it. But as I reflect on some of its 
‘otements, 1 cannot help but feel that I 
nould go a little further. 

Our connections abroad for almost ten 
as with a very prominent Swiss iron and 
sel concern with plants not only in Switz- 

Jand, but Germany and England, gave me 
Ln opportunity to observe and contact people 
for opinions that I could never have obtained 
in any other way. 

| was in Europe every 15 or 18 months. 
My last trip was in the Spring of 1938, at 

shich time I noted the tremendous strides 
Cemany had made toward filling the pro- 
gram Hitler had set for them in 1933. 
There was always one thing that impressed 
me about Germany, and that was that, 
vhile ostensibly they wanted more room to 
ow, and should like to procure it through 
incaceful methods, they felt that this was 
not possible. Therefore, they were deter- 
nined to use force and every one of their 
plans were based on this policy. 

This situation was accepted by the Ger- 
mans who lived in hopes that the promises 

sade by Hitler of a greater Germany would 
ome day be fulfilled. They, therefore, 
vorked almost unlimited hours and work- 
men and workwomen, together with the 
upervisory and executive forces, had mili- 
ary drilling every night. 

The shops were equipped with amplifiers 
wer which came daily reports of things 
hought to be interesting to the workers. 

he shops had inspiring slogans to spur the 
workers on. The Nazi insignia were every- 
vere. The streets were filled with parades 
nd people marching, from the youngsters 
» the primary schools up to the brown 
hirts and the military. Martial and _pattri- 
tie music was to be heard on every side. 
In other words, the people were only 
permitted to think of one thing, and that 
is their preparation to recover what was 
onsidered their rightful place in the world. 
What are we doing in the training of our 
ils and boys in this emergency? So far 
ps | can see, nothing. The Germans placed 
heir young girls, regardless of their social 
standing, in domestic service for six months 
ta year, when they were about 16 years 
ot age. Boys of the same age were placed 
m the farms, in the fields, on the roads, 
hardening them for the military service 
which lay ahead. 

At Yale I understand they are developing 
fF program for students to cut down trees 
0 accomplish the same physical results as 
the Germans did in a worthwhile program 
bt performing constructive work. 

Germany’s technical men were busily en- 
ged in the solving of war supply prob- 
ems: the turning of wood pulp and casein 


pa 
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ito clothing; the use of wood pulp for 


orage, which, I understand, <r from 
‘“e to 15% greater butterfats than field 
orage and further refinement permitted its 
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use by human beings; the final use of the 
low-grade ores, of which Germany had mil 
lions of tons; above all else, the developing 
of substitutes for the alloys such as nickel, 
chrome, tungsten, molybdenum, manganese, 
etc., in all of which it is to be assumed | 
they were successful, as their equipment 
has certainly been found to be the equal of 
any of that used by the Allies. 

The point I am trying to make is that | 
they were working to a single purpose, which 
was to win the war, expecting to take care 
of their post-war period after the war was 
won. Too much emphasis on our post-war 
period, I am afraid, is creating the impres- 
sion that we cannot lose the war. Such a 
possibility is not too remote, particularly 
when you think how, in the past three 
months, we have lost so many sources of 
our raw materials and how our transporta- 
tion facilities for what remains are being 
daily reduced. 

Two features of the present situation give 
me much concern from the manufacturing 
standpoint. The first is the question of raw 
materials, particularly scrap to produce the 
steel to meet the program of the armed 
forces alone. I venture to say that there is 
scarcely a melting medium in this country, 
whether it is in the hands of a small con- 
cern or in the hands of the largest, that 
has more than a week or two supply of 
scrap ahead of it, and apparently no new 
sources of supply are being developed. 

The other is the rapidity with which our 
machinery is being worn out, with no 
thought of replacement. Take transformers, 
for illustration, that are called upon to as- 
sume loads more than twice their estimated 
capacity. Delicate machine tools are used 
the same way and, on a three-shift basis, 
seven days a week, there is little time that 
can be devoted to the repair of such equip 
ment. Like everything else, this replace 
ment or repair program will develop all at 
once, with no facilities to take care of it. 


About that Apathy 
V. L. Sanderson of Philadelphia 


writes as follows: 

THE TRADING POST in the Feb. 28th 
issue of Business Week quoted two letters 
regarding that so-called apathy of the Ameri- 
can people toward the present conditions. 

If there is any appearance of apathy 
among the American people, it is due only 
to the seriousness of things. 
Americans wonder why everybody seemed 
to know what Germany and Japan were 
getting ready for except the men in this 
country whose responsibility is to know. 
They knew, all right, but it did not go with 
the game of politics to do anything about 
it. General Mitchell was court-martialed and 
Colonel Lindbergh was practically read out 
of citizenship for telling the truth. They 
are only two examples. Private citizens by 
the score published facts, going back 25 or 
30 years. See Homer Lea’s predictions. 

No, there is no apathy, but rather a grim) 
determination to fight this through to vic- 
tory now and fight later for better national 
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Blueprints, Contracts, Payrolls, Plans, 
etc. In Actual, Reduced orEnlarged Size. 


Rectigraph is essential to hundreds of con- 
cerns in the battle to produce more vital war 
material... FASTER. Modern-speedy-efficient, 
Rectigraph copies ‘‘exactly'’ by photography 
anything written, printed, drawn or photograph- 


| ed, in any scale, singly or in quantities at low 


cost. Multitude of practical uses help control, 
co-ordinate, speed production . . . copy blue- 


prints when originals are unavailable. Simple to 
install and operate, Rectigraph, a self-contained 
unit, requires no darkroom or inefficient trays; 


replaces outdated methods. 


{4 It's sound to investigate Rectigraph. Discuss 
copying problems with experts. Write Dept. 730 
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MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES «© R 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRIN 


“Business Week is so complete, 
brief and clearly edited that 
) I can get a good picture of 
the business and war news in 


a rather short time each week." 


Vice President © Chemical Company 


TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


‘ very sheet of Berkshire Typewriter 
Paper makes a good impression... 
emphasizes your business standing. 


THE TREND 


THE COMING CRISIS IN MANPOWER 


A week short of a vear ago, Business Week pointed 
out that the United States had a great advantage over 
Germany in the battle for increased war production. We 
still possessed a comparative abundance of manpower, 
whereas Germany had been forced to conscript labor 
to turn out armament. Business Week summarized the 
situation: “Sheer manpower is not right now a seriously 
limiting factor on continued expansion in overall pro- 
duction. The pinch probably won’t come until next 
year, when most of the new defense plants will be in 
operation” (BW —May3'41,p72). 


© Those words have now come home to roost. The pinch 
is here. President Roosevelt has just appointed a War 
Manpower Commission, headed by Paul V. McNutt, 
to make the most efficient use of the nation’s man- 
hours. For no longer is there a big reserve of men and 
women ready to be called to service in offices and fac- 
tories or on farms at a moment’s notice. The expansion 
of the armed forces, the increase in factory employment, 
and the sharply stepped-up quotas for farm output have 
drained the nation’s surplus. A crisis in manpower lies 
ahead. Let’s take a two-year inventory and see: 

(1) Right now, the armed forces comprise about 
2,500,000 men. But by the end of this year, some 4,000,- 
000 will be in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. And 
by the end of 1943, the armed establishment might 
reach 7,000,000 to 9,000,000, depending on the course 
of the war, and that would pull 4,500,000 to 6,500,000 
men out of the labor market. 

(2) Total employment in business and on the farms 
today aggregates about 50,000,000 persons. But if agri- 
cultural and war-production goals are to be attained, 
total employment will amount to at least 54,000,000 to 
56,000,000 by December, 1943—a rise of 4,000,000 to 
6,000,000. 

(3) Thus, all told, the two-year demand for man- and 
woman-power will range from a minimum of 8,500,000 
to a maximum of 12,500,000 persons. 


© Back in the thirties, such a prospect would have been 
a political delight. ‘Those were the days when President 
Roosevelt was spending money to create employment, 
when unemployment totals ran to 7,000,000 and 9,000,- 
000 and higher, and when help-wanted ads were few 
and far between. Today, however, newspaper classified 
ad sections are bulging with jobs and unemployment 
amounts to only 3,600,000. And not all of these 3,600,- 
000 can be counted as active labor reservists. Far from it. 
Some are unemployable; some are on WPA projects 
associated directly or indirectly with war work, and if 
released for war jobs would have to be replaced; still 
others are only temporarily out of work, while changing 
jobs. (These last are the so-called frictional unemployed, 
a constant float in the labor market.) So, in all, the 
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unemployment pool probably offers no moc thay 
2,000,000 men and women. And that is an outs) figure, 

That, however, is not the sole source of supp!y. Each 
year, about 500,000 young men and women «ome of 
working age or complete their educations, thus | oming 
candidates for jobs. And they should add nothe 
1,000,000 to the labor supply by the end of next year 
But this still falls far short of enough. Add the ney. 
comers to the 2,000,000 unemployed, and we would stil] 
require a minimum of 5,500,000 and a maximum of 
9,500,000 persons by the end of 1943. And that’s a big 
deficit, ranging as it does from 10% to nearly 20%, of our 
present labor force. 


¢ The implications of this huge deficit are inescapable. 
Our entire economy will have to go through the hoops 
to provide the manpower necessary to win the war, 
Already, young men and women are entering the labor 
force earlier than usual. Colleges are shortening their 
courses. “Men over forty” are finding work. Young 
brides, instead of setting up house, are keeping their jobs, 
and wives who had “retired” are going back to offices 
and factories. 

Furthermore, hours of work are being increased. Labor 
is shifting from nonwar-production areas to arms factories 
and shipyards, where pay is generally higher and employ- 
ment surer. Similarly, conversion is forcing workers from 
civilian production to armament plants. Training of 
apprentices is on the increase, and Selective Service 
Boards will be called on more and more to consider the 
importance of retaining skilled workers in war indus- 


tries (page 15). 


e Even so, despite the economic drive into war work, the 
labor gap—5,500,000 to 9,500,000—remains excessive. If 
the country is to avoid wholesale industrial dislocations 
—shifting workers from one area to another or closing 
down civilian enterprises to get sheer manpower—it’s up 
to the women. The 1940 Census data prove the point. 
Out of every 100 men (aged 20 to 64), 95 were found 
in the labor force. Obviously, there’s not much room for 
expansion there. But out of every 100 women in the 
same age group, only 30 were in the labor force. All 
told, 27,000,000 women were “in the home,” and some 
of these 27,000,000 must be mobilized to close the gap. 

Thus a major task for Mr. McNutt will be to persuade 
the hand that rocks the cradle to turn a lathe. And that is 
strictly in accord with wartime tradition. In Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, and Great Britain, political and 
social pressures have forced women into industry. If this 
country is to attain its maximum war potential, that 
the inevitable compulsion over here. For the duration, 
that’s the trend: woman’s place is in the plant. 


The Editors of Business Week NI 
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